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CHAPTER XIV. 


Flow silver stream, though threatening tem- 
pests lour, 
Bright, mild; and clear thy gentle waters flow; 
Round thy green bank the spring’s young blos- 
som’s flower, 
O’er thy soft waves the balmy zephyrs blow. 


LEONARD ST. CLAIR’s inquiries at the station on 
the branch line indicated by the Southampton cab- 
man as the destination of the runaway Parkyns 
were not productive of much relieble information, 
but the circumstance of this man having had a 
French girl as his companion gave a distinctiveness 
to their appearance which was not without import- 
ance, 
The ticket-collector being interrogated remem- 
bered such parties having passed his wicket on or 
about the day to which St. Clair alluded, but as to 
their subsequent movements he was of course in 
ignorance. 

He “heard the gent and lady parleyvousing, and 
thought they took a fly to the town.” 

It was but a small place to search through, but it 
was getting too late when Leonard had walked the 
mile and a half from the station to do more than 
take up his own abode for the night at the best inn 
in the town. 

The parties he was in search of had not been 
there, and the next day’s inquiries throughout the 
place were equally unsuccessful ; but the object of his 
journey and questions being now fully known and 
freely discussed in bar and tap of all the public 
houses, men pricked up their ears, and “cudgelled 
their brains,’? to remember any scraps of news 
which would .entitle them to share in the reward so 
liberally offered by “ this ’ere London chap.’ 

“Jem Prince tuk my turn la’ast week,” said a 
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man in broad Hampshire dialect, ‘“ Ma’ap he knows 
eummat,”’ 

Jem Prince was forthwith summoned. 

“ Ay, sure, I druved ’em to the Gearge, near my 
lards geates, said as they was goaing to see th’ 
house, and wad wa’alk ’cross pa’ark, 

The nobleman’s seat thus alluded to was a “ show 
house” when the family was absent, and strangers 
frequently visited it, so that it had excited no sur- 
prise in the mind of this rustic lad to be told to con- 
vey these parties near to the entrance of the 
park, 

Receiving a chorus of thanks and good wishes in 
return for the gratuity he bestowed on Jem Prince 
and his companions, St. Olair followed the slight 
clue obtained, which for some time seemed likely to 
terminate his search successfully. 

The lady-like housekeeper perfectly recollected the 
parties St. Clair described, because the young lady 
was evidently in great excitement and paid but scant 
attention to the pictures, and other beautiful objects 
in the various rooms, and Mrs, Benson, understand- 
ing a little French herself, was able to make out 
that this demoiselle kept urging her companion to 
continue their journey, which she thought was tote 
towards the sea coast, e 

The gentleman grew quite irritable under her re- 
marks, as apparently exposing them to the ebserva- 
tion of the other visitors, and after a short stay they 
left the house, taking advartage of a returned 
carriage to R——a town about eight miles further 
on. 

Again St. Clair followed the clue, one day appear- 
ing to be close on the track, then losing it, and as 
suddenly coming on it again, until another week was 
consumed in alternate hopes and fears, and 
then no further trace of the runaways’ course could 
be obtained. 

Fatigued both in body and mind, Leonard re- 
turned to London, resolved to break the worst to 
his poor partner, and take counsel with the other 
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mercantile firms as to the settlement of their 
affairs. 

Mr. Munroe had partially ‘regained strength and 
speech, and the pleasure at the return of his young 
friend probably counterbalanced the tidings he had 
to communicate, whilst the meeting with their mer- 
cantile connections was of a far less exciting and 
dispiriting nature than Leonard had anticipated. 

In fact, the manly straight-forwardness of the 
young man, whose anxiety was deeper at the losses 
others would most probably suffer than at the ex- 
pected ruin of his own personal prospects, made a 
most favourable impression on the minds of those 
gentlemen, and the largest creditor, a very wealthy 
man, after a few mirutes’ private conversation with 
the others, made a nobly generous proposition to St. 
Clair which overwhelmed him with grateful sur- 
prise, and to which, fora few moments, his emotion 
prevented him from replying. 

At length he faltered forth his thanks, but firmly 
declined to take advantage of such unexampled 
generosity. 

“Thus much permit me to ask and receive,’’ he 
said, “and that is your united promise to keep our 
perilous position a secret fromthe world for one 
week longer, that I may break it as gently as I can 
to my aunt, Mrs. Bentley—my second mother,” he 
interpolated, huskily, ‘‘who I know will sooner 
sacrifice the remainder of her fortune than any dis- 
honour should rest on the names of Munroe and St. 
Clair.” 

An unanimous assent was given to the young 
man’s request, and with reiterated good wishes, and 
a hearty shake of the hand from each, the meeting 
sepurated, 

**And you approve of my decision, dear sir?” in- 
terrogated Leonard of his enfeebled partner, who had 
not been present at the interview. 

“Quite so, my dear boy; it is an honest and 
honourable resolution,” was the reply in trembling 
accents, “and I will second it to the best of my 
ability by remaining in this humble apartment until 
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our fate is decided, instead of returning to that 
wialthy home which [may never againmhaves right 
to call my own,” 


* * * * 


About the same hour that Leonard St. Clair set 
forward on his journey towards Elmfield, Mabel 
Stuart was watching with pale cheeks and anxious 
eyes for the arrival of the postman, 

An additional afternoon delivery had lately been 
granted to the district of Bushbury, and as the 
earlier postman had passed Oakdale Cottage without 
leaving the hoped for and expected Indian letter, 
Mabel had tried to calm her disappointment with the 
inward assurance that a few hours later she should 
receive her lover’s regular packet. 

She was not feeling strong in health; the anxiety 
and fatigue endured since the breach of her loved 
cousin’s engagement, and the accident to poor Mrs. 
Bentley, bad left their traces on her neyer robust 
frame; for her sensitive mind made her “ weep with 
those that weep” as siucerely as she would have 
** rejoiced with those who rejoice,”’ 

Selfishness on every topiceave one was. repugnant 
to her very nature, but her love for her soldier lover 
—her dear ‘‘constant Albert,” had become a part 
and parcel of her very existence, and she-had traly 
exid to Myra that “the loss of the one would involve 
the deprivation ofitheether,”” * 

Sut now she, wha had: so often counselled faith 
and patience to hem mope: impulsine: in, muat 
practice that which ele-hed preaphedis, forthe blne- 
coated bearer of. joyy ief, Whosening at. the bell 
had been watched for with almeatfer>rish interest, 


* 


“passed and made no sign,” and Mebel, with a | 


choking sob, buried her face, in hem bands; and 
breathed a prayer for faith and-resignation. 


‘T wice before, since Captain Heathfiekd’s regiment 


had been stationed in India, the customary monthly 
letter had not arrived, but the delayyhad bee satis- 
factorily accounted for, and she hoped—she prayed 
that such would be the case now 3 ler confidence in 


a heavenly protector returning with added force, |, 
when recalling like clouds of dowbt and fear which:|/ 


had been mercifully dispersed by theaunshine of hem 
lover’s welcome assurances of undiminished affection, 
and of his own good health. : 

She had promised Mrs, Bentley to return to Elm- 
field the next day, therefore her remaining at home 
would not interfere with the arrangement for their 
proposed journey; and she trusted she should be re. 
warded for her patient. waiting of twenty-four hours 
longer. 

Besides, she need not, or rather must not, sit down 
in idleness to brood over her present source of 
anxiety, There were directions to be given to 
Sarah and Jessie on household duties to be performed 
during- her absence, envelopes to be left ready. ad- 
dressed to herself at the post-office of a certain 
village, in case of letters, arriving after her depar- 
ture, and alittle extra packing to superintend, and, 
these things performed the lovely summer evening 
gave her the opportunity of. visiting old Nancy 
Jonés and other poor and aged neighbours, and her 
entrance to each lowly dwelling seemed to bring 
cheerfalness and comfort to the humble inmates. 

Few, either men or women could read, and Mabel 
passed the brief time ahe could spare to each in 
reading aloud a portion of the Holy Book, whose 
words of peace and consolation were “ twice blessed” 
in their soothing influence on herself and ‘her grate- 
ful hearers. 

“Itis very odd,” thought, Mabel, as she paused 
fora minute at the end of the shady lane, “ but I 
have lately never left or returned to our cottage 
without meeting with some adventure, and, silly as 
it is, I almost anticipate one now.” 

Smiling at her own involuntary tremor she opened 
the garden gate, and was instantly admitted to the 
house by the young housemaid, whom to her sur= 
prise. she had seen watching from the window, 

“Anything the matter, Jessie ?’? inquired her 
mistress, noticing her hurried, nervous manner. 

“On, no! nothing ma’am,’” she replied. “Only a 
gentloman is waiting to see you, and,” hesitatingly, 
“he told me to give you this card,’’ 

“Captain A, Gordon,” read her mistress, “T 
shall be very glad to see him. Where is ho, Jes- 
sie?” 

“* Here, ma’am,” answered the girl, throwing open 
the door of the little drawing-room and as hastily 
closing it. 


A gentleman was standing with his back to the 
door, apparently contemplating a fine engraving of 
that touching picture, ‘“‘ Tne Black Brunswicker,’” 

Mabel went forward hastily. 


“Tam happy to welcome you, Captain Gordon,” 
she began, 
Zhe gentleman turned round, Mabel stood fora 


moment gpeechiess, and then, with a, joyfal crpof 
recognition, she sprang forward: 

** Albert, my beloved, thank Heaven you are once 
more with me,” were the fond words: @hich greeted 
the loved, long absent one. 

‘* Never to part for such a lengthened period again, 
my darling, was the fervid response of the brouzed 
and bearded soldier, whose arms tenderly encircled 
her trembling form, and on whose breast she sobbed 
in almost hysterical joy. 

“But why did you try to deceive me by giving 
me your friend’s card instead of your own ?’’ Mabel 
presently asked, in a slightly reproachful tone. 

Heathfield smiled. 

“To test your memory, my dear one, I wished to 
see if four years’ exposure to the burning suus of 
India had so changed my appearance that even, the 
eyes of affection might not r me.” 


ing, “in your eves 


“E shail find Alitims Gordon 
wiles nearer town, 







And hope, when all is grief and pain, 
Shine o’er the heart's inom . 


Myra Linton: had not: been ‘separated from her 


,cousin since that breach of her engagement to Leonard 


St. Clair, which appeared’ to have: shattered to irro- 
trievable ruin all her hopes of happinegs; and as 
she had been so long and constantly accustomed to 
lean on Mabel for strength and’sympathy, especially 
under her recently self+impoved burthen, her absence, 
even for a few hours, seemed’ a cruel aggravation of 
the daily-increasing anxiety felt by: Myra respecting 
the movements of St. Olair. , 

She had not liked to oppose. the-dictum of Dr. 
Warburton thata change of scene was necess 


did she wish to refuse that lady’s kind desire for 
the society of herself and cousin; but, peversholess, 
she felt reluctant to. quit the neighbourhood towhich 
Leonard, would,surely. come or write,erelong, He 
could not much longer condema them to. this tortur- 
ing silence and suspense, 

Even if he intended to keep the stern. determina- 
tion of for ever renouncing her, his almost filial love 
for his aunt must prevail in inducing him to per- 
sonally explain his late abrupt journey. 

“Oh, if he would bat return whilst we are here,” 
was her mental aspiration, although at the same time 
the mere thought of sueh a meeting thrilled her 
with dread and shame. 

‘* Bat tnere, I need noveither hepeor fear on that 
subject,’’ she sighed, “‘ for doubtless he is still absent 
on the important business which was. to. take. him 
from England, 

She jumped up a6 this last thought ocearred, and 
began pacing up and, down the room, revolving 
various plans for giving and,receiving an ress. to 
which letters on either side could be forwarded. 

“ But I must first know if our destination is fixed 
on,” she said, aloud, “and then consult with Mabel 
on the subject.” 

On descending to the drawing-room she found Mrs. 
Bentley nearly exhausted from her unwonted 
exertion of entertaining visitors; but, nevertheless 
she cheerfully answered Myra’s question; “ Have 
you decided on a temporary abode?’ by repeating 





the conversation with Mrs. Curtis and her daughter, 





** Ah, Albert,’ she rejoined, in» toae-of deep feel- 
| beame the. truthfulness 


ab ——’” naming: a. 
goed fallow: |' 


to 
the restoration of Mrs. Bentley's:health, andatill loss é 


“Spthe dey after to-morrow we shall start, my 
dear; she ¢onetrded, “and, theretore, if you have 
any extra packing to see atout, it had better be done 
this evening, that we may have one completely quiet 
day before we set out,”’ 

“Then I must walk over to the cottage this eve- 
“Paing,’” cried Myra, ‘delighted at~ the unexpected 
chance of consulting Mabel; “and! perhaps, dear 
madam, you will not object to my remaining the 
night and returning early to-morrow morning with 
my cousin.” 

‘* Very well, my deag, be it so,”’ returned her old 
friend. “Set offasagemas youchoose, Iam going 
up to have my oomnap ; and should I be usleep 
when you peep .in donot wake me. Spencer will 
bring me up my tea, Give my love to Mabel, and 
be sure you both return, iim good time to-morrow.” 

» “J will write ameteyto Amelia Johnson and post 
itas I pass thromght village,’ thought Myra, 
turning to a wat when Mrs. Bentley left 
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ble she bowed down 





some. . “ Bhe @-was traced as these 
put off his northerm j Om: purpose. to: aceom- en mind, 
pany me and-—but where,is my, ttle flirt-—your | Ts Meade her start 
cousin Myra?” he suddenly \ ~ : ‘emtered the 
“She is-staying: ab Wimfield . Bentley,| room, = «. 
whe, . an, mavens returned Mabel, RalsaibedianiainitinaRiismeriniin tors. second, 
loyally, te expose her young, cousin’s | and: two, names were simultaneously : 
fanite, _hemowa lover's veturn. r < 
“ bomen’ i } arms: were flung round hisneok, hor form 
I ; y en his: heart, and: fora. fow: blissful 
ae. & surprise,’ moments the entranced lowers stood in the 
he con me led in.the aame,| silent egstacy of reeoneiliation. 
carriage. with, m and Gordon, and mugt heave} sweet: must not be indulged ; 
arrived a Elmficld some hours ago,” ‘| these t dreams, of .re-union must vanish he- 
niiatonts neath. ithering breath of stern realities, and, 
palmost.with a shudder, St, Olain withdrew his 
CHAPTER XV. | tender embrace, removed the clinging, ising dsp 
which. such to his tortured heart, 
Miran sensi @ alter rain, dene telendlay placing ay-on a sof, stood with pale 
, smnabi * ‘troubled: ‘ore the trembling girl. 
To uaher day ai, darkness ends: a hy hese pon me from you ?” nie ake! 
Spring bringe to life the sleeping grain. feagerly, ““Have you not forgiven me, Leonard? 
"ind varied flowers gay; nen “Indeed—indeed, Pagoem my fault, and will never 


offend in like manner, Surely you will pardon mo 
when you know all—all I have suffered—and——’’ 

“Hush! my beloved,” cried St. Olsir, “I ask no 
further explanation. I was as much, if not more, to 
blame for.onr separation, than, were; at this 
wretched moment, when I haye just tasted the happi- 
ness of knowing that you Icva me, and feel my own 
affection is deeper than ever, you cannot guess the 
fearful pang it gives_me to renounce the hope of 
calling you my wife; and tosay—idare not, I must 
not, renew the engagement .go ruthlessly cancelled 
by us both.” 

“ But why?” interrupted, Myra, wildly. ‘ What 
barrier can: possibly have. beem:ereated to keep us 
thus apart—unless,” she added.in‘a changed tone, 
““my apparent fickleness has wrought its counterpart 
in yourself, and you have chosen some other woman 
in my place.” 

“Ah, no,” he.respomdod, in,.a sad, earnest voice. 
“ Your image: is;for ever enshrined. in. my. heart—no 
lapse of time--no, change of cirgumstances can ever 
obliterate it,,no other, love can fill its place ; it is the 
very force.and depth of my affection which urges me 
to the sacrifice I must make. You look incredulous, 
mystified—listen then, dearest,” ani-he grasped her 
hands in both of his, until’ she almost shrank in pain. 
“Tam aruined man, Myra, In less than a week’s 
time I and my poor old friend and partner will be 
stripped of all our fortune—deprived of home—of 
credit—of all save honour. It was to break this 
terrible news to my dear aunt, who I greatly fear 
will be involved in our misfortunes, that I came here. 
I never thought to meet you in this house, Myra, 0: 
I should have lacked the courage to look on your 
beloved’ face and ‘tell you it:must be our last meet 
ing.” 

“Tam justly punished for my former levity,”’ she 
said, reproachfally, “by your ready belief in my 
selfish inability to do without the luxuries of life, 
but you have mistaken my character; and did I love 
you less I would not condeseend to correct the 
erroneous opinion. Tisten then, in turn to me, 
Leonard,”'a blush. sufftising her cheeks.as she raise. 
her eyes to meet his earnest gaze, “and bear that I 
had wealth and station proffered to my acceptance A 
few hours after: you had so eruelly left me free to 
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take them ; but they could nottempt me from my.al- 
legiance to my first, my, only love, Nor can your loss 
of fortune make the difference: You tell me that 
you will be poor. I amsilly enough to he rather giid 
at the intelligence, for* had you returned rich’ and 
prosperous ‘and evinced ‘ever the slightest réluctance 
to renew our ment, pride would have kept me 
silent. I*would’ not havesued'to share your riches, 
and” atribaldlag- ont Mer aay taoriagly, “You 
and,” stri é ; u* >; “yor 
will not‘refase'me.?” eee mut . 

Horblushing, tearfill f4¢ewas ‘hidder on the breast 
to which her grateftF lover-folded’ hep in silent, 
joyful admiration. - 

“<“Tiiat being‘amptably- settled)” smiled the now 
happy gins herseff'from St: Olair’s encir 
arms, ‘* weimust He ratiénal! So give me a 
fed rma ha the troubles to whitir you have: al» 

uc € + ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ > 

“Thus: pressed’ St; @litr detailed‘all that: Hind be- 
fallen hier in the-last tireo ‘weeks; conclading with: 
the remark: ; 

“The worst ‘yemains in the necessity: of 
breaking this distressing news to my poor aunt. 
Thomas named something, about a,recent accident 
she had suffered ftom, but I Was too excited to ask 
particularsy. Canyougive them ?!* 

Myra at perm Ne gee mg ‘ite con- 
sequences, adding tlie plrysician’s advice about 
ehangeof seeve and:freedom:from-excitement: 

“ And nowwill you do mesons. favour?’ she in- 
pivots interrupting Leonard’s expressions of! grati- 
tude, f +. ; 

Ths course,” was: the emphatic-and: tender re- 
ply. : 





But. about mp atnt?” hesitated St, Clair: 

‘Your rneturmisat present: unknown 'te her,”'she’ 
re} lied, “and I wish. yow would:allow: it'to remain 
* wane we have: botix- seen: and: consulted ‘with 

abel.”’ ‘ , mT ‘ 

¥ieltling: obedience: tm lier: wishes: Thomas « was’ 
summoned, and cantionsdhot:to: name: St: Clair’s 
arrival until hecsaw hime agama: The old servant 
grinned with delight when he’ saw ‘how’ pleasantly 
nattersdiad beeniarranged betweenthis youtig master), 
as he considered him, and“ pretty: Miss Tinton,” 
and feltistre that thsightof then together woul’ 
do - mistress more. good) tham all the doctor's 
stuff. 

Avoiding the high road the lovers. teok the path 
through by Aa ye the common, where 
Mabel and. aba , Caught imthe memorable 
thunderstorm, and thé latter pointed out fal her com- 
panion thé rough: track: down: which she and: Ker 
cousin had rushed; just ix time to asvist the-sufferers 
from ther ‘electric. shock, aid’ . Clsir- breatiied s 
fervent thanksgiving that she, the-dearest to:him on 
earth, had escaped:like danger, 

Do you think-ypur cousin will be-alone when we 
look in upom her?” he-presently asked, ina peculiar 
tone. 

“Yes, doubtless, but-why-do-youask?" she adied, 
eagerly. ‘* Yowknowsomething—teil'me what it is. 
Who is come—not Gaptain Heatiifielu” ; , 

“Even so, my dearest,. We travelled: down to- 
gether. He knows all, sodo not falter at the idew of 
meeting ag a 

** Knows alll’? she repeated, in.s, hurt e. 
“What! did you tell him—a, stranger to you oe 
ously—of my folly and your conséquent severity |”? 

“ No, Myra,” he answered, warmly.” I was not 
such # mean-spitited wretch, Doyou think I would 
let anyone animadvert on your conduct but myself. 
The ‘all’ I atiuded'to, of which Captain Heathfield 
became cognisant, was merely the reliods position in 
which Parkyns’ defalcations have. placed’ me; and 
although he.evidently knew: from your ocousin’s 
lotters. that.we/had been engaged, he had’ too much 
delicacy. to name it. Perhaps he was: too mucli 
absorbed in. the anticipation of rejoining his beloved 
one, and of her reception at bis unexpected appear 
a.ce, to think much of the love affairs of others, and 
of the effect which might be produced by mg ohange 
of fortune.’” 

Myra’s blue eyes, raised to her lover’s face, flashed 
reproachfully, and then beeame. inmid with. tendex- 
ness, as she faltered forth: 

‘* More likely that he generously judged me by the 
same admirable standard: as, that. * beloved one,’ 
whom he knew no change of circumstances would 
make waver in her fidelity,” and this grateful testi- 
mony to her lowing: cousin’s character closed the 
conv. raation just.as theyarrived af Oakdale Cottage, 

Mabel Stuart’s own misgivings when first apprized 
by St. Clair’s letter, to- bis aunt, that: “important 


| business might take him from England,” had made 
| the disclosures of Capt. Heathfield less painful than 
| they would otherwise Have been. She grieved more 
for the trouble which. might befal' Mrs. Bentley than 
for the trial of St. Olair’s fortitude, or the test of 
Myra’s affection; for she knew the sufferings her’ 
breach of engagement had caused her impulsive 
cousin; and ‘dou sted not but that if’ Leonard‘ truth- 
fully-narreted his change of fortune she. would ‘hail 
with joy the opportanity-of showing: contritton for 
her past frivolity; aud:of proving! that she. loved! him 
for himself alone. } z 
But still shelonged:to:hear from Myre’siownlips 
aconfirmation.of these: hopeful, e tions,. Her 
happiness in the return of"her beloved Albert, and 
-the satisfaction derived from hisintelligenas shat in 
\a-few months;he should. aell ont:of: the~ service,.and: 
settle down.on a small estate-recently bequanthed to 
him: by, a distant. relative, could, net deadem her 
interest in her loved, protegée,. and, she. had just 
ersuaded, Captain, Heathfield.te, be- her eseort. to 
Imfield when the ringing at the gate bell, followed 
by its swift opening; spared) them that necessity. 
With one bound Myra was in the outstretched 
arms of her cousin, an Mabel-needed not to ask the 
iresult of the late unexpected. interview with St. 
|Ulair, when she looked on his radiant countenance 
and felt the grateful pressure of his hand. 
|_“ A fellow feeling, makes:one, wondrousisind,” and 
| Heathfield had delicately, withdrawn.inte the small 
jconservatory, into whieh; the pretty little room 
jopened when the re-united lovers. entered, for his 
‘communication on, Geenard’s affairs had elicited like 
jconfidence from Mabel, and. she had not. only told 
‘him of the little rupture, between them. but had: ex- 
pressed her conviction that St. Clair’s present trouble 


my j would bring them together again. 
{ 


But now, excitement subsiding,he was joyfully 
‘called forward by Mabel’and'requested to renew his 
jacquaintance With the fir girl whom he had. left 
a petted, wilful child: 
| I must not call you my litle flirt now,” he said, 
iplayfully, ‘‘or else I shall’ make both of these in- 
terested parties jealous."’ 

Myra blushed painfully: 

“No, Captain Heathfield,’ she said, in a low, 
learncst voice, “ never call me a flirt again. You 
do notknow what misery I have-cansed and endured 
‘by having deserved that appellation.” 

**T will never offend'so again, believe me,’ he re- 
turned, hastily, “‘ but I feelvsure that whatever pain 
you have caused you have so amply atoned for that 
present happiness will for ever obliterate its remem- 
brance,’’ 

* Gome,;come, a truce to these stage asides,” inter- 
rupted Mabel, gaily, who had been exchanging a 
few words in a low tone with St. Clair; ““we must 
hold a cousultationaboutadmitting, Mrs, Bextley to 
our confidence.” : 

And after half an hour's serious and animated dis- 
cussion it was resolved that Mrs. Bentley should not 
be fully informed of the,troubleand distress which 
menaced her nephew, but that the reconciliation 

with hic beloved Myra shewldform the chief subject 
for her attention, and the proposed. journey to the 
seaside be allowed to take place without her min 


) being harassed.on his account. , 


“ And now let-us gotogether to Elmfield) and show 
her four, very happy people,” cried Myra, whose 
elastic spirits had risen to! their former cheerfulness, 
ere not a dissentient, voice, was heard to the pro- 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


What isdeath, father?” "The rest, my child, 
When the toil and strife are o’er; 

And the angel of Him, who, calin and ‘mild, 
Says, we need fight no more; 

Who ériveth away the demon hand, 
Bids the din of the battle cease ; 

Takes banner and spear from the failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace,” Avon, 


Ir was: a quiet and, as its usual inhabitante con- 
sideredit, a dull little village to which Mre, Bentley 
and her two young friends had been induced to 
direct, their steps. 

The visitors to it were “few and far between,” 
and those that did come, in what Mrs. Bance, of 
“ The Black Swan Inn,” chose to call “the Season,” 
were neitherof a very high class in society, nor 
sufficiently numerous to necessitate any great efforts 
on. her part. to:.accommodate tliem. 

The arrival of three real ladies, attended by a man 
and maid servant, and driven to her door in tiie only 
two flys kept at the railway station three miles off, 
was therefore an event of such importance that Mrs. 
Bunee felt, as: she told a friend afterwards, “quite 
flabbergasted,’’ and:almost glad when ‘l'homas, after 





inquiring: if they could have bedrooms there, added 
that they would only want them for ono night, 





To this arrangement Mrs. Bunce gave a ready 


jassent, although from a singular circumstance which 


had happened the day previous, one of her bedrooms 
had been appropriated, and to give proper’ accom- 
modation to these “ quality folke,” she must give up 
her own room to the ladies’ maid, and be content to 
lié on @ sofa in the bar-parléur, whilst Her servant of 
all’ work’ would’ be assigned three chairs in’ the 
kiteban, and the boy-ostiér must be thankful for a 
shake down in the hay loft. 

Tip cheerful kindness with which her lady guests 
received her apologies for ber. “shortcomings,” a3 
she expressed it, quite won the good woman’s heart, 
and finding Spencer, Mrs, Bentley’s maid, to he as 
pleasant in lier position as the ladies, it was not many 
hours before they were on excellent terms; so that 
when “Mistress” Spencer and “ Mister’? Thomas 
(for Mre. Bunce would not withhold the respectful 
prefix from, either) accepted her invitation to join 
her at her early supper she became quite confiden- 
tial in her communications, 

The;two domestics. had gone together, soon after 
their arrival, to.the cottage indicated by Misa Curtis, 
and finding it was to; belet furnished; onthe terms 
already received from. the agent—a.grocer in tho 
village—they hed intimated that it. would suit their 
mistresa to take possession.next day, 

“Tt must be well, aired, and looked; after, ma’am,. 
before you go.in,’’ said the careful Spenrer, “ and so. 
ite-wellthat.we have, found a-decent, place to sleep, 
in,” 

The evening was so warm and lovely that Mabel 
and Myra easily obtained their: old friend’s permis- 
sion, to: explore the surroundings of this secluded: 
spot, to which, what: they deemed, chance had 
directed: them. 

“Tam more tited' by the shaking’ endured in that 
conveyance from the railway than by our previous 
long journey by'train,” acknowledged Mrs: Bentley, 
“and shall therefore willingly’ rest during your 
absenesy but if Il amy not mistaken there wae a fine 
seaward view to be obtained from that hill we passed 
over,:and: I ‘would ad vise ‘youto ‘walk in that direc- 
tion; and either confirtt or dissipate my impression.”” 

Thus’ etijoined the cousins set forth, but when 
they came’ to the beginaing of the stiff, straight road 
wich they’ had so’ lately traversed, its arid 
formal appearance was so in opposition to all their 
ideas of scenic beanty that they at once turned aside 
into what they felt’ sure must have been tho 
picturesque predecessor of this modern bighway. 

It was @ narrow winding road, overhung with huge 
branches of oak and elm, whosé mogs grown roots 
protruded in many parts, and made a slippery and 
uneven track; the high green banks on either side 
showed proofs of their springtide plenitude of 
yiolet and primrose, and the sweet, beauteous wood- 
bine, climbing in wild profusion round the ancient 
trees, filled the air with rich perfume, and yet an- 
other sunse was presently gratified when from a haw- 
thorn bush a nightingale poured forth his love song ; 
but sweet sounds and sights must be left behind. 
The cousins had not yet attained the object of their 
walk. 

“The sea, the sea, the, glorious sea”? was what 
they were longing to behold, and after a brief pause 
of admiration at Philomel’s tricks. of melody they 
continued their uphill progress. 

“* Now, Myra, look ! look!’ cried Mabel, in ecstacy, 
as all at once,the old road. emerged from the tangled 
mass of foliage, and spread out broadly to the very 
edge of the limestone cliffs, at whose feet the ever 
restless sea was, chafing in opal tints, beneath the 
rays of the setting sun. 

“How beautiful, how sublime,” said Myra, 
enthusiastically, grasping her cousin’s hand, ‘uo 
description, either in verse or prose, can do justice to 
this. grandest work of Almighty power; and to have 
seen it, forthe first time, thusin its calm majesty, 
will leave an ineffaceable impression on my mind.” 

* And this:is:certainly an admirable point to view 
it from,” said Mabel, ‘but I hope in this seaside 
village. of Brineport we shall often see it under, 
nearer, though less imposing aspects, and now let us 
walk on.a litile farther.” 

“This must be a dreary road in winter,’’ presently 
observed Myra, shuddering at the unfenced proxi- 
mity of the high, precipitous cliffs. “ I showld'think 
few persons traverse it now that there is a less 
dangerous route,”’ 

“ Here comes a horseman to enliven iés lonelines,” 
said Mabel,’’ and as soon as he has passed wo had 
better return to the village. I shonid be sorry for 
the dusk to overtake as;in that tree-shaded lane, 
although we shall be grateful for its verdant cano; y 
in the noontide heat.” 

The horseman trotted past them ag she spoke, 
raising his hat courteously, then suddenly checked 
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bis horse, turned round, and to the surprise of the 
girls stopped at their side, . 

“I beg to apologise for addressing you young 
ladies,’ he said, repeating bis respectful salute ; 
“ bat I know you are ‘strangers in this neighbour- 
hood, and I thought you would excuse an old resident 
for cautioning you on the dangerous character of this 
road @ few paces further on,”’ 

The speaker was a middle-aged man, with a 
countenance in which sense, benevolence, and good 
humour were happily blended. His apparel indi- 
cated a profession, his words and manner proclaimed 
him a gentleman. 

“My cousin and I are much obliged to you for 
your thoughtful kindness,” returned Mabel, “and 
will certainly not venture any further this even- 
ing.” , 
‘ Nay,” he rejoined, smiliog ; it isa pity you 
should be. deprived of seeing ove of the “lions ”’ of 
Brineport through my interference, rather let me 
have the pleasure of showing it to you in safety,” 
and dismounting from his horse with the agility of 
youth he passed the bridle round the knotted bole 
of a wayside elm, and turned with easy cordiality to 
the surprised and amused cousins, 

“Now let me introduce myself by name and pro- 
fession as Reuben Woodman, a regular M.R.C.S., 
residing at Milverton, some five miles from this 
place, and entrusted with the onerous duty of attend- 
ing the sick and fanciful amongst the poor and 
rich population of this district.” 

With reciprocal courtesy Mabel replied : 

“ And we have arrived this afternoon with an 
invalid friend to stay for a few weeks in this quiet 
seaside retreat. These are our cards,” and receiv- 
ing Myra’s, she tendered that and her own to their 
pew acquaintance, adding: ‘Our friend’s name is 
Mrs. Bentley.” 

“Is itthe lady who has taken my friend Miss 
Buchanan's house?” inquired Mr. Woodman. 

** Yes,” replied Mabel ; “ but we are to pass to- 
night at the inn.”’ 

“Indeed!” be rejoined, in an accent of surprise. 
“FE can scarcely believe that Mrs. Bunce could 
accommodate such superior guests. J am on my way 
there now to see a patient—a young female—whom 
I was obliged to place in her house yesterday under 
strange circumstances ; but Iam detaining you from 
seeing the storm-worn precipice called Lorrimer’s 
Leap, and hearing the legend attached to it.’’ 

* Bo not let us go there this evening,” said Myra, 
speaking for the first time. ‘‘If this gentleman has 
to see a patient of our own sex in the village, surely 
we ought to make our amusement give way to the 
dictates of humanity.” 

Lo doctor looked at the speaker earnestly, search- 
ingly. 

**The young lady is right,’”” he said; “she has 
read me a lesson which will not be without its fruits ; 
but let meat least have the honour to escort you 
through Climbcliff-lane. I often use it when on 
horseback ; but it is now too much overgrown and 
neglected for any vehicle to traverse it.” 

Accepting his offer with well-bred ease, the new 
acquaintances re-entered the old road, Mr. Woodman 
leading his docile horse by the bridle and conversing 
very pleasantly on varied topics. 

When they arrived at the ‘ Black Swan ” the doctor 
desired the ostler to walk his horse about, and 
entered the inn with the young ladies. 

“I will take the liberty of calling on Mrs. Bentley 
when I come downstairs,’ he said; ‘‘do you think 
she will permit such an unceremonious visit?” and 
receiving a smiling affirmative from Mabel, he passed 
on to the bar. 

‘** Well, Mrs. Bunce, how is the poor girl?’’ he 
asked, in a pitying tone. 

Myra had lingered in the passage and waited for 
= answer with a solicitude she could not account 

or. 

‘Very sadly, I fear, sir; sheis so restless and 
feverish, and keeps a-muttering to herself in some 
outlandish langwidge which I can’t understand.” 

Mr. Woodman’s remark was unheard by Myra, as 
he mounted the stairs quickly followed by the kind- 
hearted landlady, and she rejoined her cousin and 
old friend with an inexplicable interest in the un- 
known invalid. 

Bat Mr. Woodman’s proposed call on Mrs. Bentley 
was obliged to be deferred. He sent a polite apology 
by Spencer, whom he met inthe passage with the 
professional excuse that he must return home as 
speedily as possible to prepare some medicine for 
this new patient, and Jem the’ostler was sent to 
borrow a neighbours’s pony, that he might follow 
the doctor and bring back the required remedies. 

_Mrs, Bentley retiring early to bed, and the cousins 
dispensing with Spencer’s services, the latter felt 





quite at liberty to accept Mrs. Bunce’s invitation 
to supper, and repaired nothing loth to the bar par- 
lour, where Thomas had already made himself useful 
and friendly by laying the cloth with ali due de- 
corum. 

Having done justice to the fine fresh herrings 
(only brought in an hour previous) and some cold 
roast beef, Mrs. Bunce’s willing, red-elbowed 
Nancy cleared the table, taking her own supper into 
oo gape, and not forgetting to put Jem’s portion 
aside, 

“And now we can enjoy ourselves,” said Mrs. 
Bunce, complacently, “for we never has no one to 
draw for after this time.” 

So saying she placed two black bottles on the 
table, flanking them with jugs of hot and cold water, 
sugar, etc., and inviting her guests to help them- 
selves into the capacious rummers at their side, 
continued a narrative which had been interrupted by 
S pencer’s required attendance on her mistress. 


(To be Continued.) 








LIE STILL, MY HEART! 





Lrz still, my heart! Thy master comes, 
And sweet will be our meeting; 

He must not when he holds me close 
Feel thee so wildly beating, 

Or he may thivk Iam too fond, 
Or that I doubt or fear him. 

Lie still, my heart, and tell him not 
Thy secret when I’m near him. 


Lie still, my heart, my lord is here, 
And at my feet is kneeling ; 

His sweet vows thrill my ravish’d ear, 
And my poor brain is reeling. 

T love him so devotedly, 
I neither fear nor doubt him, 

And yet I shudder while I say 
** The world’s a blank without him !’’ 


Break, break, proud heart! My lord is gone! 
In spite-of thy endeavour ; 

Thy secret he hath won from thee, 
And I am lost forever! 

My lord was treacherous to me 
E’en while his love confessing. 

Break, break, proud heart! and let me die! 
I ask no greater blessing! F.8.8, 
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THE DRAMA, 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Arrzr fourteen years’ rest a new and expanded 
edition of Mr, R. Walter’s version of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret” has been produced at the Olympic, witha 
powerful cast, and, as the bills assure us, in a style 
calculated “‘to meet the advanced constructional 
exigencies of the day.” This we take to apply 
principally to the mise-en-scéne and stage manage- 
ment, and these are-certainly greatly improved. We 
shall not dwell on the well-known, we had almost 
said hackneyed plot. Mr. Henry Neville, as Robert 
Audley, presented a finished stage portrait of the 
hero, marked by polish and earnestness, Miss Bella 
Pateman did not, however, though she played well 
and carefully, efface the remembrance of the grace, 
sang-froid, and ghastly determination of Miss 
Herbert, the former Lady Audley. Mr. Robert 
Pateman realises the brutality of Luke Marks to the 
life, and Mr. Raimond showed talent as a character 
actor in Dr. Dawson, in whose family the fair-haired 
governess, the future Lady Audley, is first found. 
Miss Gerard’s Phoebe Marks was pleasingly intelli- 
gent. The affected innocence of Alice Audley (Miss 
Camille Dubois) was too obviously artificial and 
stagey, and therefore lacked the interest the cha- 
racter should excite. Mr. Forbes Robertson lent 
good aid, and as a whole “Lady Audley’s Secret” 
may be noted as having entered on a new lease of 
stage popularity. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Tats popalar theatre is carrying ona successful sum- 
mer season ; its latest novelty being an adaptation of 
Mrs, Henry Wood's clever and interesting novel, 
“ East Lynne.” The fact needs not repetition that the 
best stories in anarrative form make the poorest 





acting plays ; but of East Lynne”’ we may observa 
that the interest of the well-known book is perfectly 
transferred to the’stage, and that the Surrey Theatre 
is fortunate in a company exceedingly well caleula- 
ted to give effect to this class of performance, Miss 
Forde, the lady on whom the arduous part of the 
heroine devolves, is possessed of many qualifications 
for the higher range of female characters. Toa 
good voice, agreeable self-possession, and a complete 
grasp of the part she has to embody, Miss Fordo gives 
toLady Isabel a perfect expression and earns well- 
deserved applause. Other Surrey favourites lend 
good aid. Archibald Carlyle, (Mr. O. H. Sidney); 
the profligate villain, Sir Francis Levison (Mr. 
J. A. Arnold), Bullock the policeman (Mr. Wil- 
liams), and the unpleasant old frump, Cornelia 
Carlyle (Mrs, Brunton), were each of them clever as- 
sumptions, Miss Hobson’s playing of Barbara Clare, 
too, deserves noting. ‘The scenery and stage manage. 
ment are good, and the music above par, so that 
“East Lynne” at the Surrey deserves the patronage 
of other than over-the-water playgoers. 





PARK THEATRE, 


Tuts pretty little North London house, formerly 
known as the Alexandra Theatre, has for some time 
been under the management of Miss Virginia l|’lack- 
wood, a lady of good histrionic ability, energy, and 
tact as a theatrical directress, She has presented 
several revivals supported by a clever company, the 
most recent being Mr. Murray Wood’s version of 
‘“‘ David Copperfield,’”’ about the best stage adapta- 
tion of Dickens’s popular story. Miss Blackwood’s 
impersonation of “ Little Em’ly” is touching and 
effective, and deeply moves the sympathies of the 
audience. Betsy Trotwood is amusingly comic in the 
hands of Miss Kate Rignold, and Miss Rachel Mellor 
excites mirth as Mrs. Micawber, while Miss Reid is 
acapital Mrs. Gummidge. Of the male characters both 
Wilkins Micawber and Dan’l Peggotty are assigned 
to the author of the drama, Mr. Wood; and it is but 
justice tosay thatirrepressible laughter was evoked by 
the appearance of the first-named gentleman with 
his string of ‘‘ pretty chickens and their dam,’’ and 
in his subsequent comical embarrassments. In the 
contrasted character of Dan’l Peggotty Mr. Wood 
was impressive, manly, and pathetic. The slimy 
villany of the “’umble’’? Uriah Heep was disgust- 
ingly realistic in the acting of Mr. Harry Cornwall. 
The other characters were competently filled by Miss 
Rose Osman (Agnes Wickfield), Mr. Nicholson 
(Ham), and Mr. Dobell (Dan). We have to thank 
Miss Blackwood fora satisfactory presentation of an 
effective drama, 





MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED. 


Sr. Grorar’s Hatt has been enlivened by a new 
entertainment by these old established public 
favourites, Mr, and Mrs. German Reed. It is entitled 
‘* A Happy Bungalow,” and as its title implies, the 
scene is laid in India. The trifle has some amusing 
situations, capital “‘ makes-up,’’ (especially those of 
Miss Braham and Alfred Reed as the Aysh and 
Bhoy), and several very light and graceful vocal 
pieces, which do credit to the composer, Mr. King 
Hall. The piece, which was most favourably 
received throughout, was followed by Mr. Corney 
Grain’s ‘‘ Edwin and Angelina,” and Mr, Burnand’s 
** No, 204.” 





. 

Her Maszsty has contributed £50, asa private 
donation, towards the fund raised for Mr. Compton. 

WE stated a week or two since Mr. Conquest’s in- 
tention of building a new theatre at the Grecian. 
It is already in progress, and will occupy the site of 
the old dancing saloon, with entrances leading direct 
from the outer roadway. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that Mdlle, 
Tietjens, whose severe illness excited such general 
anxiety in the musical world, is at Worthing, and 
has so far recovered that her medical advisers con- 
sider she will be able to resume her professional 
position before the close of the present opera 
seagon. 

Mr. Sms RexEves’s Concert on Wednesday at the 
Albert Hall was an immense success. Mudame 
Nilsson, Mr, Santley,and Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
were the vocal stars. We wish that our great 
English tenor had chosen some other locality and 
building for his benefit than Kensington, and that 
acoustic fiasco, the Albert Hall, 








Tue largest contributor to the revenue, and the 
man for whom Sir Stafford Northcote ought to feel 
the most unbounded affection, is Mr. Bass. His firm 
pays just about £1,000 for every working day of the 
year—over £300,000 per annum, 
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THE 
LADY OF THE ISLE. 


> 


CHAPTER XIX. 


How gloriously, the next day, arose the summer 
= upon that green and blooming and odoriferous 

and. 

Madame, from the rose-wreathed balcony of her 
front chamber window, looked upon the delightful 
scene as upon some poetic elysium encircled by the 
crystal sea, 

It was indeed an enchanting vision. 

Preseatly Louis rapped at the chamber door, and 
announced that the breakfast, the boat, and his 
nraster, all waited madame’s pleasure. 

She descended to the breakfast parlour, where she 
found the table spread, and Monsieur Henri equipped 
for his journey. 

And after the morning meal of rich coffee, delicate 
bread, fresh butter and eggs, and delicious fruit and 
cream, Monsieur Henri announced himself as waiting 
the orders of madame, and gallantly conducted her 
to the barque. 

The “Sylph” was a beautiful sail-boat, gaily 
yainted green on the side, and white and red 
within, 

Her deck and ropes and sails were clean and nice 
as a lady's face and hands and dress. 

From the mainmast streamed a snow-white pen- 
nant studded with the golden lilies of France. 

Four negro sailors in neat straw-hats, blue shirts 
and white trousers, stood on deck waiting commands, 
They doffed their hats to the master and to the lady 
as the two latter appeared. 

Monsieur Henri assisted madame to gain the deck, 
and seated her in a comfortable willow-chair under a 
canopy in the stern, 

Louis placed himself at the helm, the four sailors 
manued the capstan, the anchor was weighed, the 
sails filled, and the “Sylph” floated out upon the 
blue and sparkling water. oe 
, As they sailed from the eastern extremity of the 
island they were obliged to “ ’bout ship’’ and make 
half the circuit of the isle, in order to steer for the 
Northampton coast, that lay off to the westward.’ 

After a delightful sail of three hours they came in 























[BARBARA AND HER BODYGUARD, } 


sight of the main land, with its rolling hills and 
valleys, and dark green woods and meadows. 

A beautiful but solitary shore. 

No house in all its length to be seen save one—an 
old, half-ruined, gray stone mansion, standing far 
out upon a point of land extending into the sea, aid 
half hidden by the ancient forest trees around it. 

‘‘That is Brande’s Headland, where we are going 
ashore,”’ said Monsieur Henri, walking forward and 
giving orders to the men to strike sail and cast 
anchor where they were, 

A small skiff was then let down from the side of 
the barque, Monsieur Henri and madame got into it, 
followed by Louis, who took the single oar and 
sculled rapidly towards the beach, which they reached 
in a few minutes. 

Monsieur, still with the air of the Chevalier 
Bayard, or the Grand Monarque, handed madame 
from the boat, drew her arm within his own, and 
with the aid of a gold-headed cane, began to help 
himself and her up the rugged ascent of the bank. 

As they reached its top and stood upon a level with 
the old, dilapidated house, some three or four wild- 
looking, handsome, healthy boys_ran out to see who 
Was coming, 

Two great Newfoundland dogs that lay upon the 
broken, stone steps, sprang up, but were immediatély 
restrained by the appearance of a very handsome, 
dark-haired girl, of about thirteen years of age, who 
came to the front door, and laying a hand on the 
head of each favourite, said : . 

“Down, Wind! Down, Wave! Behave, boys! 
How dare you then? Don’t you see it’s Monsieur 
Henri ?” 

The dogs, still growling, unwillingly submitted, 
and the handsome brunette came down theold moss- 
grown steps to meet her visitors. 

**Welcomo, Monsieur Henri! but you must for- 
give the dogs; they know you, of course; it was the 
strange lady they objected to,” said the brown 
maiden, extending her hand to the old gentleman, 
who took and shook it cordially and held it cosily, 
while he said: 

“Ah, Barbara, Barbara, still brighter than ever, 
my brave girl! Why, what a woman you are grow- 
ing! And how is the old skipper? Eh, Barbara? 
And the handsome young mate? Eh, Barbara?” 

The young girl laughed, displayed a row of the 
whitest and evenest teeth in striking contrast with 
her cherry lips, nut-brown skin, and sloe-black hair 
and eyes. She was too young and guileless to blush 
at such a question, 
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‘‘ The skipper is off again? Eh, pretty Barbara?” 

‘*Oh, yes, sir, with a cargoof flour to Habana. 
He will bring back West India sugar and molasses.” 

“Why, what a business woman you are, Babby. 
You know all about everything.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’’ exclaimed Barbara, laughing. 

* And hark ye, monsieur,’’ she said, mysteriously 
bending towards him, and whispering so low that 
but the last words of her communication were heard 
—‘‘ for madame.” 

“Oh, Barbara, Barbara, you shocking little 
smuggler. I ought to deliver you to the authorities.” 

“No, no, monsieur. They are for fladame—the 
sweetmeats,’’ said the girl.’’ 

“For madame? Very well. I havenot presented 
you tomadame. I must do so,” he said, taking her 
hand with a droll formality, turning her about facing 
the lady, and continuing: 

“ Madame L’Orient, my sweetheart, Barbarie, the 
daughter of my brave Captain Brande, who owns and 
commands the good brig‘ Kelpie,’ trading between 
this coast and the West Indies, the Bermudas, South 
America, England—anywhere. Ma belle Barbarie 
used to sail with the skipper in alt his voyages, but 
now she stays home and takes care of the boys, while 
her father is at sea, and does a little in the smuggling 
line when he comes home—do you not?” he asked, 
playfully, chucking the girl under the chin. 

“ No—no, monsieur !” 

“Mon Dieu! she has a hamper or so of West 
India sweetmeats hidden away, that has never seen 
the outside of a custom-house! but she does not 
dabble in smuggling! she does not! Eh, bien! She 
says they are for madame, and we will excuse her 
and thank her.”’ 

“Will monsieur and madame come in and rest?’ 
asked the maiden. 

‘No, no, my child—but can you let us have the 
old conveyance? Weare going on to Eastville?”’ 

“Oh, yes, monsieur. Will you want me to 
drive ?” 

‘*No, my child ; I have Louis with me, and if I 
had not—death of my life! do you suppose I 
would sit back at my ease and allow you to hold the 
reins ?”’ as 

‘¢ Monsieur is very polite, but he-knows that I am 
accustomed to drive passengers from the coast to 
Eastville.’’ 

“Not when they are gentlemen, my pretty one. 
But now, how soon can we have that carriage 
ready ?”” 
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** By no means, my little one. Direct my servant, 
Louis, where to find them—he will do it,” 

** But, monsieur,” said the girl, laughing, “ if you 
patronise our house much you will spoil me. I shall 
forget the useof my hand and permit them to grow 
soft and white like a lady’s.” 

**The gallant young mate of the Kelpie will not 
object to that, my beauty,’’ said the old gentleman, 
who, looking around and seeing Louis coming up 
the bank beckoned him to approach, and directed him 
to go to the stables and get the carriage out, put the 
horse to it and bring it around. 

Louis bowed and went off towards a dilapidated 
pile of gray stone buildings, at some distance behind 
the dwelling-house, and which had probably long 
ago deserved the name of stables. 

Since the visitors declined going into the house 
Barbara ran in to bring out chairs for them. 

While she was gone me looked around upon 
the desolate scene, and contrasting it mentally with 
the lovely island they had that morning left, ex- 
claimed : 

‘“*What a ruinous, dilapidated old .' How 
can the owner allow a fine property 
to ruin?” 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t know. My good friend, Captain 
Brande, is fit for nothing but the waters-—he nor his 
tace. He belongs to that class of oldgea dogs that 
have infested these coasts over since their first 
settlement, and before. He married the heivess of 
all this property—Barbara’s mother; she died, 
leaving him with Babby and ber threes little 
brothers: Babby has been 2 housekeeper forthe 
father and a mee ges — 
much as can be expected - 
you see how the cKipper has allowed the house to go 
to wreck- and ruin.” 

‘“‘ But do you tell me,” asked madame, “ do you 
mean tosay that this maiden stays here with 
these children day and night, without protection, in 
this most lonely and desolate of places?” 

‘** Not quite ; she has two faithful megro servants, 
au old married pair, whom she calls Neptune and 
Amphitrite. And then, those dogs. Either of those 
beasts could spring at a strong man’s throat and 
drag him to the earth.” 

“ And what is that about smuggling ?” 

** Why, my little Barbara takes after her salt-water 
progenitors, who, with charity let it be said, were 
all freetraders, except those who were pirates |” 

“Ugh ! and this young creature resembles them |’’ 
said madame, in holy horror. 

“T cannot say that she does in the matter of their 
piratieal propensities—but as for their buccaneering 
proclivities—I tell you this young thing has such a 
keen relish for freebooting, that a smuggled aloe 
would seem sweeter to her taste than the sweetest 
orange that had paid duty. The little villain! she 
whispered me just now, that she had a hundred ea- 
nisters of West India sweetmenta, that werenot one of 
them flavoured with custom-house! The little seamp! 
how she loves the sea besides! Just to see her black 
eyes kindle when she speaks of a ship. If she were 
a boy,she would run away and go to sea; being a 
girl, with her propensities and in her circumstances, 
I don’t know what will become of ber! Hush, don’t 
reply, here she is,”’ 

Barbara came out, bringing two chairs, which she 
placed for her visitors. 

Then, while they seated themselves, she ran away 
again, and returned bringing a little table which she 
set before them, and covered with a white cloth. 
And then, in two er three successive flittings into the 
house, she brought out the whitest bread and 
freshest butter, the clearest guava jelly, and the 
most fragrant pineapple preserves ; a lastly, a 
bottle of wine, that Monsieur Henri lifted up ard 
gazed upon in consternation, exclaiming, when he 
had somewhat recovered his suspended breath: 

“Why, you little audacious! don’t you know, 
then, that this wine is never, never exported ; that 
it is tantamount to high treason, even if it be not 
high sacrilege, to send it out of Italy. Why this is 
the Pope’s own particular drink. How dared you? 
Where did you get it from? You perceive that I am 
asking you questions, mademoiselle,’’ 

The girl laughed merrily, exclaiming : 

“ Try it, monsieur, try it, Try it, madame.” 

** Not until you have told me where you got it! 
‘You perceive that I have no politeness ; I persist in 
my questions, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘** My father brought it from the Levant, when he 
came home from his last voyage, monsieur,” said 
Barbara, laughing. 

‘* And of course every custom-house officer between 
there and here has drawn the cork, and inhaled the 
perfume ?” 

‘Oh, of course, and tasted the contents and 
smacked his lips over it—of course they have!” ex- 
claimed Barbara, laughing gaily, and clapping her 
hands in glee. 





The luxurious little luncheon was discussed, and 
by the time they had finished, Louis brought the 
carriage around. 

Monsieur Henri handed his sister-in-law into the 
back seat, and placed himself beside her. i 

Louis took the front seat, gathered up the reirs, 
and prepared to drive on. . 

Monsieur and madame then took leave of their 
young hostess, and the carriage started. ; 

The read to Eastville lay through a thick pine 
wood, amd the ride would have been a very pleasant 
one but for madame’s anxious thoughts, that kept 
her silent, and threw a little gloom over the whole 


We know what Madame L’Orient’s intentions were 
in coming to the main land this day; namely, to 
obtain a writ of lunacy against her kind-hearted old 
host, and a power of guardianship over his person 
and property. 

But was ever a woman 80 unfortunate as herself? 
she asked, 


aS as anyone—with no air 4 la 
- no talk of crowns and sceptres, 
thrones and 3 but with the gay 
manners of «n old French “good fellow.” What 


was the meaning of it ? 

Was that delightsome island an enchanted spot, 
~s infected aie ~ the proud madness of 
an inary m 

aad ons he at once, on quitting its shores, 
delivered from the spell ? 

It really seemed so. 

On emerging from the pine woods, after an hour’s 
drive they arrived at the little hamlet of Eastville, 
them a small cluster of houses, built around the 
court-house on the cross roads, 

They drove first to the village stores, that 
madame might do her ostensible errand of shopping. 

And when this was over, and the little packages 
of linen, muslin, thread and needles, made up and 
put into the carriage, they took their seatesad drove 
to the court-house, where the court wasin session 
and the judiciary officers all at their posts. Mom- 
sieur De L’Ile’s business there was simply to pay 
his taxes, 

Madame watched in vain for an opportunity of de- 
nouncing him as a lunatic. ‘There was none af- 
forded. 

His conversation upon all subjects—property, 
agriculture, manufactnres, commerce, politics—with 
the various persons with whom he happened to fall 
in company, was so strong, soclear,so pointed and 
conclusive — evincing an intellect so profound, 
powerful, and almost prophetic, that to have hinted 
at the possibility of his being a lunatic would have 
been to expose herself to the certainty of being pro- 
nounced a maniac or an impostor. In a word, 
madame felt herself constrained te defer her purpose 
to some more favourable opportunity. 

Monsieur Henri concluded his business, and they 
turned their horses’ heads shoreward. 

It was near sunset when they reached the head- 
land and Barbara Brande's old ruined house. 

Barbara had tea ready for them. The table was 
set out undera great elm tree, and covered with 
imported, if not smuggled luxuries, such as guava 
jellies, anchovy paste, potted meats, etc., which 
Barbara exultingly declared had never been spiced 
with duty, 

After tea they took leave of their bright young 
hostess, and returned on board their barque. They 
sailed homeward by moonlight and arrived at early 
bedtime, 

After this madame made many similar attempts 
to convict her benefactor of mania, but always with- 
out success; for though as long as Monsieur Henri 
De L’lle confined himself to the island, he was for 
six days of the week a king, and on the seventh s 
pope, yet justas soon ashe left its shores, or re- 
ceived anyone from the outside world upon its soil, 
he became a plain, cheerful, clear-headed country 
gentleman, whom it would have been madness to 
charge with lunacy. But whether on the isle or off 
it, whether king or countryman, Monsieur Henri 
ever remained the same great, generous, warm- 
hearted host, friend and master, dispensing happi- 
ness to all who lived on his lovely isie beneath his 
benignant rule. 


CHAPTER xXx, 


AND so, asthe sunny summers slipped away, in 
this atmosphere of love and beauty, Etoile, the peer- 
less little ‘‘ Princess of the Isle,’’ budded from in- 
fancy into childhood. 





She was as lovely as the loveliest vision that ever 
visited a poet in his most inspired dreams. 

The inside of ashell was not more pearly white, 
or flushed with a more delicate rose tint, than her 
fair, transparent complexion: the yellow silk of the 
young corn no more golden bright than her shining 
ringlets; nor the modest violet of a deeper, pnrer 
blue than her heavenly eyes. 


Yet, blonde as she was, her fair face was a 


“softened image” of a dark lady whom we have 
seen before. 

It was as if a dainty miniature had been copied in 
water colours from a fine portrait in India ink. Tho 
fair and roseate face of Etoile was, in fact, a delicate 
transcript of the beautiful dark face of her mother, 
Estelle. 

The life of this lovely child on the delightful is- 
land passed like a heavenly dream. It was even 
brighter with enchanting illusions than the usuab 
life of childhood. 

She was taught to believe that the stately and 
benignant old gentleman, her grand-aoncle, was in- 
deed a king; that she herself was in reality a prin- 
— that the Sunrise Island was her hereditary 

gdom. 

“ Within the island’scalm retreat she lived a sort 
of charmeé life,” never leaving her beautiful home, 
never even desiring to leave it. 

In the pleasant mansion her edacation was cov- 
ducted by Monsieur Henri, who imstracted her in 
what are called the solid branchesef education, and 
by madame, who gave her lessons in masic, dancing 
and embroidery, 

Out of the mansion, by Monsieur Henri's express 
eee aa —— herself and to a 
Here ived at liberty in a paradise, the influence 
of whose beneficent beauty must for ever have saved 
ber graceful wilduess from breaking into unseemly 


Here she played. and frolicked with the innocert 
freedom of the squirrel, or the bird—going up into the 
tops of the beautifal grove trees if their umbrageous 
‘br ches wooed her presence—and learning to climb 
asthe kitten learns; or in her own retired haunts, 
bathing in the blue waters of the sea until her limbs 
grew familiar with the waves, and she learned to 
breast them, as the young swan learns to swim. 
Thus her physical organisation was in the fairest 
way of a full and beautiful development. 

And if this star-bright Etoile was taught to believe 
herself @ princess, sue waa the no less instructed to 
consider her position a high and holy trust for the 
welfare and happiness of those soon to be depeudent 
on her, 

Nor were these instructions so very far from the 
truth as at first view they might appear. For, if 
this lovely girl were not indeed the princess, she 
was certainly the heiress, and would be the absolute 
mistress of the island and of the people upon it, over 
whom she would possess more than a queen’s power, 
and for whom she would also feel more than a 
—_- responsibility. Andso the young creature 
felt it. 

No selfish, thoughtless, childish actions, ever em- 
bittered the unvarying sweetness of her manners to 
“those who laboured in her fields, or waited in her 
halls,” 

No harsh tone ever jarred the harmony of her 
voice in speaking to them. No dark frown ever 
clouded the brightness of her face in looking upon 
them. And just as surely nothing but smiles and 
blessiug, and devoted service were hers from those 
affectionate creatures, 

Madame was anxious to disabuse the growing girl 
of ber royal imaginations; but monsieur was re- 
solved to preserve her proud and beautiful illusions. 
And the only occasion upon which monsieur was 
ever known to give way to furious passion, was one 
morning when he happened to overhear madame 
inform Etoile that, so far from being a princess, she 
was only a miserable little beggar, dependent upon 
the bounty and caprices of her grandfather, who, far 
from being a king, was only a wretched old lunatic. 

Upon hearing this Monsieur Henri burst likes 
storminto the room, and striking his heavy cane 
upon the floor, roared forth in a voice of thunder : 

“Woman ! I have borne much from your ingrati- 
tude and deception! But dare again to doubt the 
royal descent of your princess, and you shall pay for 
your treason with your head !’’ 

There was an awful pause. 

“ Madame! do you hear ?’’ thundered the old in- 
furiate. 

Madame did hear, and turned whiter than the 
handkerchief that she pressed to her bloodless lips, 
while her eyes dilated with terror until a white circle 
flared around their black balls. 


But she was past the power of speech, and could 
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bate only gaze panic-stricken after the old man, as he| her hands with all her former childish glee. ‘‘ Walk | quiries he had put to Barbara Brande were not the 

at ever paughtily strode from the room. up.” id'e questions of gossip. 

y white “‘Qh-h-h! mon Dieu, what a terrible situation!” ‘* Yes, it is all very well for you to keep on repeat- He took, as he said, a father’s interest in the for- 

than her exclaimed madame, when she had reeovered her | ing‘ walk up,’ and ‘walk up,’ when one had as well | tunes of this motherless girl, and had a psivate plan 

lk of rd preath. ‘The old beast! the old madman! the] attempt to ‘walk up’ the side of a perpendicular of his own for forwarding the prosperity of herself 

 shinin horrible old ogre! Bon Dieu! what bewitched me | wall,” said the old man, rueiully; and with his right and her betrothed. . 

or niet to come here and put myself in his power? Grand | hand he planted his cane as a sort of grappling hook, | He re-entered his bark, and sailed home by star- 
: Dieu! and I am, out of the reach of haman help! | and with his left arm dragged the weight of madame light. And the next day, with the first tide, the 

. wails * Oh Ciel! if he should take it into his crazy brain | up the toilsome, steep ascent. Mercury ” weighed anchor and set sail for Havre. 
re bite that I am plotting, he would—off with my head in “Give me your hand, madame,” said Barbara, ‘Madame, after a prosperous voyage of five weeks, 

the twinkling ofan eye! Don’t I know he would? | janghingly stooping and extending hers to the lady, arrived at Havre, and travelled post to Paris. She 
pied in And this yellow demon of a Louis, who never gain-| who seized it and nearly pulled her good-humoured reached that capital a fow weeks. previous to the 

- ae ssys him, whether he claims to be king or pope, | assistant down before gaining the top of the arrival of her son, Victoire, with whom she thus soon 
delicate Nee do ~ him. Mon Dieu Bagg tong Kose ascent. gg corer perma age ery ah * 

is to become of a poor woman, whom her evil fate : _fim to Hnagiand wien he pro- 

mother, has committed to the care of a furious madman ?”’ Bet Beste coon’ oo and & strong } ceeded thither to claim his bride as has been dems. 
tfal ie: And half-crazy with fear, madasne seized the bell- | 82 Gy Apes merci gmae ee. canting after |e eee he, failed in hie enterprise she recom 
wept rope, and rang a peal that presently brought Louis Basten s coe & ante mended him to file a petition fora hearing before the 
n burrying to the room. the performance of this feat. Spiritual Court of Arches, to place the affair in the 

© usual «Did you ring, madame ?” They went on to the house, ascended the ricketty | hands of a competent attorney to manage during hie 

1 “Yes, [should think I did. Tt is you I want! | stairs of the portico, and entered the large, cheerful }absence, and then to embark for America, and take 
by you! Come here! ‘Tell me now—supposing that | hall. up his residence with his uncle, the pleasant old 

‘ wie old madman were to take it into his precious head| Four spacious rooms, two on each side, opened into madman, who fancied himself King of the Isles; but 
editer to order an execution, what would you do?” this hall. who would nevertheless receive his vephew with 

y “Madamy, pardor, I donotcomprehend. I know This story was the only habitable part of the | open arms. 

1 a sort po madman.” house. Madame aleo resolved to accompany her son and 
: a. “ Diable! Suppose, then, that my brother-in-law, Barbara turned the latch of the first door to the re-establish herself on.the island, where she felt that 

> your master, his Majesty the King of the Isles, were | left, and admitted her guests intoa large but scantily- with Victoire by her side she should be perfectly 

ww fie to order you to cut off the head of a fellow-servant, | furnished parlour, without carpet or curtains, with safe " es 4 
hae fe what should you do?”’ only a dozen black oak chairs, a black oak table, and Upon inquiring at St. Katherine’s Docks she found 
yn, and “T should obey him, madame.” an engraved portrait of Paul Jones over the mantel- her old acqnaintance, Captain Brande, with his 
“er “You would? Well, suppose he were to com- | piece. clipper, the “‘ Mercury,” about to sail for the Chessa- 

6 mand you to decapitate a member of hisown family ?”| ‘Tiis was the most comfortable and best furnished peake, and gladly availed herself of the opportunity 

— ‘I should do it, madame.” room in the house, afforded to secure a passage for herself and son, 

+ =e “Phen you would deserveto be hanged,” cried the| Barbara seated her guests, brought them refresh- | They embarked the same night ana set sail the 
res lady, breaking out into a cold sweat. ments, and excused herself, and went into the ad- next morning. : : ; 

saved Louis bowed respectfully. joining hall to resume her occupation—the packing And from the hour of their embarkation Monsieur 
coat “ And—supposing it were even mine own head ?”’| of a last trunk for her eldest brother, John, now a Victoire’s spirits had sunk, as I said, until they had 

y she gasped. fine boy of sixteen, who was going out in the ‘ Mer- | Teached the point of despair. 

ad T should have to take it off, honoured madame.” | eury ” to make his first voyage. _A presentiment of approaching death overshadowed 
hethe “Mon Dieu, I shall govrazy! Begone!” While Barbara packed the trank, the old man him, A necessity of putting in order his eartuly 
geous Louis bowed deeply and retired. watched her through the open door, launching at her affairs weighed upon him. : : 

climb Madame sank back in hér chair, pressing her | laughing head an occasional jest. And it-was under the influence of this feeling that 
toe handkerchief to her panie-stricken and ghastly face.| ‘‘ Well, my pretty Barbara,so John is going to he:pressed his friend Julius Luxmore to accept the 

tone Aud from that day forth Madame L’Orient never | sea ?”’ guardianship of his young daughter, and executed » 

ok a felt her life for an instant secure from the caprices|  ‘ Going tosee what, mougieur ” mocked the merry | testament leaving her to bis charge, which he placed 
seal ofa madman. She ceased entirely to plot “against | maiden, in Mr. Luxmore’s keeping. ; 

sieles the peace and dignity of the king,” and only thought “« Ah, n’importe! but tell me, pretty, Barbara, is IfI survive, Luxmore,” he said, “I shall find 

of the best means of securing her personal safety | the handsome young mate going on this trip?” Estelle, inform her of the existence of her child, and 
sions until she could make her escape from the isle. This time the girl was putting forth so much through that child constrain her to my will. If I die, 
an She wished above all things to return to Paris, | strength to forcean unmanageable package into the Luxmore, you are to take charge of Etoile, advise 
e-the where she hoped her “misfortunes,” as she called | trunk, that it threw the blood to her face iv torrents | lier mother of her existence, but make Estelie’s 
sdeat her sins, were by this time forgotten. But to go to | of crimson, and she remained silent, And Monsieur eternal separation from Montressor the only coa- 
Paris and reside there comfortably required much | Henri didnot press the question. dition of the restoration of her child.” 

ai money, and though Monsieur Henri was the soul of | Monsieur and Madame stayed and dined with I promise to execute your will, and to do all else 
wis generosity, she doubted in this instance whether he | Barbara; and in the afternoon the old gentleman that you desire. Nevertheless, I must assure you 

aie would think proper to advance whatshe would con- | attended his sister-in-law to the “ Mercury,’ saw her | that your talk of death is an absurdity that proves 

Pome sider sufficient funds, comfortably ensconced in her cabin, took leave of her | YOU to be a hypochondriac,” said Julius Luxmore. 

pore a However, she broke the matter to him, and found | there, and returned to his barque. Victoire shook his head, and dropped intoa mourn- 

chal Monsieur Henri very willing to aid her with money In going home, he touched at the headland, and ful silence, 

om ‘a tothe full extent of her desires, But when she] went on shore for a moment to ask Barbara a} | And three weeks after that conversation the 

tere mentioned her wish to take her grand-child Etoile to | question alone, ‘Mercury’ was wrecked as we have shown, and ali 

Paris, Monsieur Henri strock his cane upon the “ Now tell me, bright Barbara,” he said, “is the | 9 board were lost except Julius Luxmore, who being 
wi: ground, Which was his form of taking an oath,and | handsome mate going this trip ?” rescued by Lord Montressor, and carried on board 
ae swore that the “‘ princess’? should neverdepart from | Well, he ie, monsieur. He is inseparable from my the “ Queen Charlotte,” and finding there no one who 
ri the island, but should remain to have her education | father—he is his right-hand man, as the saying is.” knew him, gave his name, for reasons of his own, ae 
| completed at biscourt, At length, terrified’ and worn| ‘I did not see him aboard ship.” Julius Levering. 
i out, madame consented to leave the little girl behind. *¢ He is on the main, hurrying up éome hogsheads Tn the strong box that had been picked up from the 
ae A very favourable opportunity offered for her | of tobacco, that are to go on board.” wreck of the ““Mercury’’ he found the will of 
voyage, Captain Brande, in his fine new clipper the| ‘Ah! Well, when is it to be, my pretty | Victoire L’Orient, and carefully secured it. 

om “Mercury,” was lying off the headland, shipping a | Barbara?” When the “ Queen Charlotte” had reached the 

an cargo of tobacco preparatory tosetting sail for Havre.| “ What, monsieur?”’ port of Baltimore, and tue mournful inteiligence of 

1080 A passage was engaged for Madame L’Orient. “ Ah! let us have no secrets between you and me, | *he wreck of the “Mercury ’’ wont abroad to spread 

irk And accordingly on a fine day in June madame} my girl.” grief and terror over the land, it was also said. that 
gir bade adieu to her little granddaughter, and gallantly | “* Well, monsieur, I do not mind telling youalone,” | &Very soul on board perished, except one Mr. Lever. 
tos attended by Monsieur Henri, went on board the | gaid the young girl, blushing brightly, while she an- | @8> whom no one seeiked-to know, and who, in fact, 

= pretty ‘‘Sylph,’’ and sailed for the “ Meroury,” | sweredirankly: “ When he returns from his present had disappeared, t 

lying off the headland. voyage, monsieur, my father will give up the com- And ob! as the dreadiul story of the loss of the 
one A three hours’ run before the wind carried them | mand of the ‘Mercury’ to him.” “ Mereury,”’ with-ali-but one on beard, spread over 
om alongside the clipper, where they learned that owing ‘© Who will then become his son-in-law.” the land, how maty tiomes were darkened, how 
she toa delay in the shipment of a portion of the lading Barbara blushed, smiled, and nodded assent, many hearts made desolate. 

ar she would not weigh anchor until the next tide. “And your brother John ?” The awful intelligence, travelling slowly through 

_ There was nothing for Monsieur Henrito dothen| Ho makes bis first voyage now; afterwards he | the cities, towns, aud villages, at length reached 

a but to take madame to the house of Barbara Brande, | will be mate to Julius.” Easiville, reached the Headland and Barbara 

ri + a few hours for the sailing of the clipper. “Will he? Ithought it was John’s sister who Brande, 

1@ old house on the headland waa more ruinous | was to be mate to Julius?” said the old man, elyly. And upon that home the news fell like a thunder- 
- and more clumsily mended than ever. Barbara crimsoued, then laughed aloud, and ad« bolt, smiting itto-ruin! * 
» The black-haired, bright-eyed, bare-footed boys| mitted : Por ail wae gone—suip and oargoand crew—father, 
= had grown into fine lads. “J wish it could be so. I do so long to go to sea; | brother, and lover! 
o And Barbara hed ripened into a buxom brunette, my heart has gone there often.” All gone at.a sttoke! 
with a finely developed form, hair like the purple-} ** After Julius?” All lost, except this Mr, Levering, whom no one 
black sheen of the falcon’s wing, eyes like his glance| ‘Before I ever exw or heard of Julius,’ said the’| kuew, but whom Lord Montressor had risked hie 
n- when flying towards his prey. girl, in slight displéasure. life te-save. 
4 splendid creature this sea-coast maiden; and “Oh, I know it, I know it, my girl. You must (To be Continued.) 

he ma oye, who appreciated beauty in the physique, | pardon the jests of au old man who takes a father’s 

ss — Saget Pompe sonar admiration as she stood ——— in es my ¢ear; good-night,” - “ 

le “a * . — om. sai onsieur enri, cordially shaking her band, A river fish of the carp species has been cau 

al "iran hay Pome p well nO, maton, Tem| “ Good-night, dear Mousieur Henri.” _ | the Tay near Perth. It phi sper 99 inches in haat 
id you,” she said, smiling and clapping Monsieur De L’lle turned to depart, The in- | 16} in girth, and weighed 35lbs. 
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SCIENCE. 


« DYEING STRAW. 


Tie season approaches when dyers have to take in 
hand articles of straw, and especially hats. As a 
rule, straw goods should be well steeped, and then 
treated with alum, orchil, and extract of indigo, and 
yellowed with turmeric. The shades most in demand 
are black, brown and grey. Black (for 25 hats) : 
Logwood, 41bs. 6 0zs.; bruised galls, 17} ozs. ; tur- 
meric or fustic, 4} 6zs. Boil for two hours, and then 
steep in a beck of black liquor (crude acetato of iron) 
at 4° or 5° B., and rinse in several waters, dry, and 
rub with a brush of dog’s grass, to bring up the 
polish, 

Gray.—This shade can be obtained ovly on very 
white straws. Steepin a bath of soda crystals to 
which a little lime water has been added, to causti- 
cise the alkali. The purpose of this washing is to 
remove all traces of sulphur from the straw. For 
25 hats, take: Alum, 4 lbs. 6 ozs,; tartaric acid, 
33 ozs, Add ammoniacal cochineal and extract of 
indigo. according to the shade desired. By making 
the one or the other of these wares predominate, we 
obtain a reflection more bluish or reddish. A little 
sulphuric acid is added to the beck, to neutralise the 
alkalinity of the ammoniacal cochineal. The hats 
are boiled in the dye for about an hour, and rinsed 
in water slightly acidified. 

Maroon (25 hats): Ground sanders, 11b. 10 ozs.; 
turmeric, ground, 2 lbs. 3 ozs. ; bruised galls, 7 ozs. ; 
rasped logwood, 24} ozs. Boil ina kettle so roomy 
that the hats may not be bruised. Rinse. Steep 
over night in black liquor at 3° B., and rinse in 
several waters. To produce a deeper black, return 
to the first beck, which is strengthened by an 
addition of sanders and logwood. Polish as for 
black. 

Havana.—This shade, being a degradation of 
maroon, may be obtained by the same process, re- 
ducing the proportions by one half or one third, and 
omitting steeping-in black liquor. The hats may be 
soaked for a night before dyeing in 4 lbs. 6 oz. or 
6 lbs. 9 ozs. of alum. 


A PRIVATE communication states that the Russians 
have secretly constructed a torpedo boat which is 
propelled six feet under water, and carries a sub- 
marine cannon discharging a rifled torpedo shell, 12 
feet long and 1 foot diameter, which is hurled so 
aceurately and with such energy that it will go an 
English mile under water in a straight line. 

Locomotive CuimNzys.—The improvement in 
locomotive chimneys is supplying a central nozzle in 
the interior of the chimneys, which leaves an annular 
space, narrowing at its extremity, whilst there is a 
widening annular passage on each side of this point 
of contraction. The draught is thus rendered more 
powerful. The nozzle is secured in position by ordi- 
pary mechanical arrangements. 

Framrs—At a recent meeting of the French 
Physical Society, M Gouy gave an account of experi- 
ments he hed made on flames produced by a mixture 
of air and coal gas, holding in suspension pulverised 
metallic salts. The salts, dissolved in water, were 
introduced by a pulveriser, acting with air com- 
pressed to half an atmosphere. In these flames the 
blue surface of the interior cone, which gives the 
spectrum of carbon, gives also the lines proper to the 
salt wilich the flame contains. These lines are not 
visible beyond this part, and they coincide with the 
principal lines of the metal in the electric spark. 
The metals sodium, strontium, magnesium, lithium, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, bismuth,cadmium, zinc, and 
osmium give this phenomenon distinctly. Platinum 
gives a special spectrum, formed of regular bands. 
These experiments seem to prove that there is at the 
base of the flame a very fine layer which has a tem- 
— much higher than the flame properly so 

ed. 


Compos!TIon For Covarina Bortyrs AND STREAM 
Pirine.—The process has been employed for some 
time with great success for preventing the loss of 
heatfrom steam pipes, domes of generators, cylinders 
of steam engines, etc. It consistsin covering the 
same with a mixture of sawdust (no matter from 
what wood) and ordinary flour paste in a very liquid 
state. The sawdust being added to make a thick 
paste,and applied according to the following di- 
rections, will form a compact mass, the adherence 
of which is very great when applied on clean sur- 
faces of wrought or cast iron ; but on copper pipes it 
is more difficult to apply the first coat, in which 
case itis necessary to wash the copper pipe to bo 
covered with a clay wash made with potter’s clay 
until it forms a thin coating, after which the saw- 
dust and paste will adhere firmly. It is very simple 
to apply ; any ordinary mason with a small trowel in 





all that is necessary. Lay on five successive coats 
one-fifth of an inch thick, each layer making, when 
finished, one inch thick. Let the pipes or other 
objects to be covered be kept warm by the aid of a 
little steam, and let one coat be perfectly dry before 
applying a second. Should the pipes be outside, 
exposed to the open air, give them three or four 
coats of coal tar to make them waterproof, but if 
inside a building it is not necessary. 


Torpgepogs.—To frustrate the treacherous torpedo 
when it is sought to fire in the dark, anew light will 
be made use of. It is an adaptation of “ Holmes’s 
distress signal’? The new shot can be fired from 
mortars at ranges varying from 500 to 2,500 yards. 
When fired, they are not more visible than ordinary 
shot; but directly it strikes the water, the new shot 
(which is buoyant) rises to the surface and bursts 
into a brilliant flame of white light, which has great 
illuminating power, and has in addition the valuable 
property of being absolutely inextinguishable by 
either wind or water. It burns, too, for a long time, 
the average duration of light being from thirty to 
forty minutes. Such shots could be fired all round 
a ship, and would burn at a distance of a mile or 
more, lighting up every object about them; but, 
from its distance, the vessel using them would still 
be in total darkness, and would thus have the benefit 
without any of the disadvantages of light. Further 
experiments will develop more fully the capacities 
of this wonderful invention, and we may expect to 
hear more of it yet. 





RICHARD PEMBERTON; 


—OR-- 


THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
conmeneggpelenre: 
CHAPTER LXIII, 


Arter a few days Augusta prepared to take Mr. 
Pemberton to Coverdale Hall. ‘The doctors remon- 
strated, but he repeated his brie, expressive plea : 

“Home, Augusta.” 

Could she withstand it? She had never opposed 
him in her life, and could she begin now? She had 
never opposed him in the noon of his health, strength 
and power, and could she do so now in the night of 
his iliness and weakness ? 

No, no, no; forbid itevery feeling of love, honour 
and faith. The doctor told her the journey might 
be dangerous. 

She inquired whether to give it up and detain Mr. 
Pemberton in town could save his life. They frankly 
answered “ No.” 

She then asked whether it would prolong it. They 
could not promise even that, Their replies confirmed 
her resolution, and she hastened her preparations 
accordingly. 

A very large and commodious carriage was pre- 
pared for the invalid’s use, and driven by his own 
coachman, Augusta rode with him to support and 
nurse bim. 

Maud and her maid followed in the family 
travelling carriage, which was laden with their lug- 
gage and driven by Mr, Pemberton’s servant. 

An eminent physician acodmpanied the sorrowing 
party. They travelled very slowly, with short stages 
and frequent rests. 

They arrived at Coverdale Hall, and Richard 
Pemberton was supported to his room, and laid upon 
his bed, a shattered, nerveless, dying man. 

Though exhausted and failing in almost every 
other respect, Mr. Pemberton had recovered the use 
of speech, though his voice was faint and broken, 
and he conversed but little, chiefly with his dear 
Augusta, 

Since his attack it seemed that the wearying cares 
of politics had lost their hold upon his mind—at least, 
by no word or sign did he manifest the slightest 
interest in the subject that had lately so deeply 
engaged his whole heart. 

There were letters upon letters of inquiry and con- 
dolence, but those for the present she shoffled all 
aside, for, oh, a fearful change had come upon that 
face. A purple darkness had fallenin the hollow of 
his eyes and cheeks, an expression indescribable, but 
warning of approaching dissolution, had settled upon 
his countenance. He was not asleep; she could see 
that, and bent over him. 

It was doubtful whether he heard or understood, 
but his eyes wore fixed most fondly upon her—his 
lips moved, 

She knelt down by him and bowed her head to 
his. His eyes lingered over her lovingly. And she 











bent and kissed his altered brow again and again— 
many times repressing the flood of tears ready to 
burst forth. 

He spoke in a low, faltering, broken voice, with 
many interruptions, He said: . 

“My Augusta, I was strong and should have ens. 
tained thee—wise—in men’s opiniors—and should 
have taught thee—able, and should have cherished, 
shielded and comforted thee, but I have deprived 
thee of rest, of friends, of home, of all that makes up 
the domestic and social happiness of a woman. And 
thou hast reversed the rule—thou hast cherished, in- 
spired and strengthened me.” 

There was a pause, during which he gazed into her 
face with a look of mournful, remorseful tenderness, 
then he resumed: 

“My Augusta, all the rest, comfort, happiness I 
have known in life have come from thee, since I 
have known thee—all, Augusta, all. Do you think 


that the people ever thanked me—ever loved me— ' 


for the health, strength, life expended in their ser- 
vice? Never, Augusta—never. Nor, indeed, did I 
ever labour for thanks or love or any other refine- 
ment of pay. And you—did you ever reproach me 
for the loss of home, neighbourhood, familiar friends, 
all that makes even the poorest labourer’s wile 
happy? Never, my own—never. Iam sure of it 
even in thought.”’ 

She had not as yet replied to him, because sho 
could not trust herself todo so—her heart was too 
full, But now she lifted up her head and spoke : 

“ Oh, did you not know 1 knew you loved me all the 
time? That your love was the best, dearest, crown- 
ing blessing of my life? I never desired anything 
better than to be with you wherever your duty called 
you. There was nothing earthly I valued so much 
as your presence, Nothing I dréaded so much asa 
parting.”’ 

** And yet, Augusta, we must part.”’ 

“No, no—not so—I feel it—the grave cannot 
divide thee and me,”’ thought the lady, but did not 
speak, 

He was gazing on her with unutterable ¢ fection— 
he slowly raised his nearly powerless hand, and laid 
it on the bowed head. 

** Heaven biess thee! Heaven bless thee, as Iam 
sure He will.’’ 

, “He has blessed me—blessed me richly in thy 
ove.” 

He remained silent so long that she thouglit he 
had dropped off into a dose, but when she looked 
up his hands were folded and his eyes raised—he 
was engaged in silent prayer. 

This was the longest conversation that they had 
held since his attack, and it was the last confidential 
one, for there were fresh arrivals of visitors at the 
Hall every day, almost every hour since the news of 
Mr. Pemberton’s illness bad been bruited abroad, 
and especially since it was known that the great 
statesman really lay upon his death-bed, his admirers 
from all parts of the country flocked to his neigh- 
bourhood and called at the Hall, 

Mrs. Pemberton received all comers-with her usual 
courtesy, and the composed manner of the lady 
misled them at first sight to argue a more hopeful 
condition of the invalid than had been reported, in 
which respect they were soon undeceived. 

The most favoured of bis personal and political 
friends had the entrée to his chamber, or, to speak 
more exactly, with well meaning but mistaken zeal 
they obtruded themselves upon the dying statesman, 
filling his room to the exclusion often of his own 
family, effectually preventing all private communi; 
cation with them except it were obtained by the 
formal ceremony of turning out the intiuders and 
summoning the others, and totally hindering those 
little impromptu words of affection or expressions of 
his will which it might have comforted his afflicted 
wife and daughter to have remembered and {ul- 
filled. 

It wasin death as it had been in life. Then tho 
illustrious statesman had never been able to keep an 
hour of his time, an event of his life, scarcely a 
thought of his brain, or an affection of his heart, 
apart from the intrusion, the espionage, thie criticism, 
or the sympathy of the multitude. 

Now they invaded his chamber—the~ crowded 
round the dying bed, to the exclusion of his own be- 
loved ones. 

True, Augusta kept her station near the head of 
his bed, but she might not speak or hear from him 
one warm heart word, for there was always a clergy- 
man or two bending over his pillow. 

As Richard Pemberton had lived in public life so 
he mustdie in public, And he was going fast— 
hourly his senses waned—he fell gradually into the 
stupor preceding death. 

He lay in this state several hours, during which 
all attempts to attract his attentions proved utterly 
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futile, except when his wife would bend over him, 
take his hand, look into his eyes—then the failing 
eyes would soften with affection. 

Long after he was entirely insensible to all other 
external impressions he recognised her touch and 
glance. 

He knew her to the last. 
is the first to live, the last to expire. 
to the last. 

And therefore she never left him again. 

Aiter having spent days and nights by his bed- 
side in opposition to the expostulations of friends 
and physicians, Dr, Henry, their old family prac- 
titioner, took her band and felt her pulse. 

“Mrs. Pemberton,”’ he said, “ most positively you 
must leave this room, Go, take some refreshment, 
and lie down and sleep. You yourself are sinking 
fast.” 

‘*And I assure you, doctor, I should sink faster 
anywhere else but here.” 

He looked at her hollow eyes, cheeks and temples, 
her ashen hue, then dropped her wrist and turned 
away with a deepsigh. ‘he lady said: 

“Be easy about me, dear friend, I am well enough. 
They say the heart knoweth its own bitterness. I 
say it knoweth its own blessedness as well.” 


. . * * * 


Atnoon that day Falconer arrived by the new 
Tajlroad at the station. Here the young man made 
inquiries, and received information that raised his 
anxiety to the highest pitch. He procured a horse 
and gallopped rapidly to Coverdale Hall. 

As he crossed the barrier, entered the hollow, and 
approached the house, everything around revealed 
the passage of some momentous event. Four or five 
carriages, mud-bespattered and with wearied horses, 
stood neglected before the door, The footpaths 
were unswept, and the stairs leading up to the portico 
had Leen unwashed for many days. 

Tue front door was ajar, the knocker muffled, no 
servant was in attendance. He entered the hall ; 
that, too, was dusty, empty, and neglected. He 
rapped gently with the end of his riding-whip. 
Then a man-servant came out from a side room. 

Falconer knew him, addressed him by name, and 
asked after his master. 

Henry shook his head, and answered that there 
had been no change since yesterday morning. He 
then led the way into a parlour, placed a chair for 
the visitor, and took his card to carry up. 

Falconer looked round him, even in this sump- 
tuous room everything wore the same dreary air of 
neglect, . 

The rich, velvet-covered chairs were coated with 
dust; dust had gathered in the folds of the satin 
damask curtains, a superb Chinese screen of stained 
glass that stretched across the room was dim with 
neglect; the vases on the stands were filled with 
dead flowers, emitting a faint and sickening odour. 

He had scarcely made these mournful observations 
before the door swung slowly open, and his beloved 
Maud entered the room, 

And ob, how thin, pale, sorrowful and self- 
neglected she, too, looked. Her air was that of one 
who had watched and wept for many days and 
nights, 

She wore a white wrapper very carelessly, and her 
bright hair, if not dishevelled, was certainly dis- 
ordered, 

She looked not near so pretty as when he had seen 
her last; but to him, oh, how much more beautiful! 
He sprang to meet her as she advanced, slowly hold- 
ing out her fair hands. 

‘** Falconer!’’ and ‘‘ Dearest, dearest Maud !’’ were 
their simultaneous greetings as he folded her to his 
bosom, 

They spoke no mere for a little while, for as soon 
as her head fell upon bis shoulder she burst into 
tears and wept abundantly, Preseatly she lifted her 
head and wiped her eyes, and said: 

“A sad greeting I have given you, dearest Fal 
coner; a sorrowful, sorrowful greeting. But you 
are welcome. I am very glad tosee you. Yet to 
meet in such an hour as this. My father, oh, my 
dear father !’’ she cried, and dropping her head and 
weeping afresh, 

“How is he, Maud, inquired the young man, in 
the most gentle, sympathising tone and manner, 
‘*How is he, dearest Maud ?” 

** Alas, Falconer.” 

“No better, Maud?” 

**No; no better. Oh, Falconer, that has been the 
despairing answer to all inquiries how many dread- 
fuldays. No better, for, Falconer, since his first 

attack he has grown daily worse and worse. I 
don’t believe that the doctors know what is the 
matter with him, They said first his attack was 


The heart—the heart— 
He knew her 


illness. They agree only upon this, Falconer, that 
he must die.” 

Again she wept convulsively. 
Said: 

“‘T have not seen him for two days,” 

‘* Not seen him for two days?” 

* Oh, no.” 

‘* Why is that, dear Maud ?” 

‘Oh, I have no self-control; none at all, I think. 
When I see him I cannot refrain from weeping. Iam 
not like my dear mother. She has not shed a tear 
since his illness. Oh, Falconer, she looks so 
strangely. It seems as if the shadows of death 
were falling upon her, too,” 

Tenderly and reverentially caressing her he led 
her to a soia, and sought to soothe her grief. 

While yet they conversed there was a sudden open- 
ing of doors and a hurrying of steps. Impressed 
with a prophetic feeling, Falconer rose, stepped to 
the door and opened it. 

A gentleman had rapidly descended the staire and 
was hurrying through the hall. Falconer stepped 
up and accosted him, 

** Sir, will you inform me has anything happened ?”’ 
“Mr. Pemberton has just expired, sir,” answered 
the gentleman, hurrying on. 

Falconer stepped back into the room. Maud was 
at the door as pale as death with dread. She caught 
his arm and gazed into his face in the speechless, 
breathless agony of anxiety. 

‘*Be composed, my dearest Maud.” 

Still that wild, wild gaze of inquiry, 

** Dearest, dearest Maud, it is all over.” 

Her grasp relaxed from his arm. He caught her 
— was falling and bore her, swooning, to the 
sofa, 


Presently she 


(To be Continued.) 








AN IMPERIAL JOKE, 


Ir is well known that the Emperor Joseph II, of 
Austria disliked parade and ostentation, and in- 
dulged his taste for simple and private habits. One 
day, when riding out ina small caléche, which he 
drove himself, and attended only by one servant, he 
was overtaken by heavy rain, and returned toward 
Vienna. He was yet at some distance when a person 
on foot, who was also going in that direction, hearing 
the noise, turned and made a sign to the driver to 
stop. 

The emperor stopped his horse, 

“Sir,” said the traveller, who was a sergeant, “ if 
it be not too greata liberty, I should be glad of a 
lift; you have room enough, and I should save my 
uniform, which I put on this morning.” 

‘* Let us save the uniform, my brave fellow,” said 
Joseph. “Place yourself here. Where do you come 
from just now.” 

“Ah, ah! where doI comefrom? I come from 
the house of a gamekeeper, one of my friends, who 
has just given me a famous breakfast.” 

“ What had you, then ?”’ 

** Guess.’’ 

“ Nay, how can I guess? Beef? soup” , 

“ Well done; yes, soup, and better than that,” 

“Some sauerkraut ?” 

The sergeant chuckled, and repeated : 

“ Better thau that.” 

“A breast of veal, then ?’’ 

“No, better than that.” 

“Well, then,” said the facetious sovereign, “I 
can guess no longer ; I must give it up.” 

“Why, then, a pheasant, my worthy. A pheasant 
killed on the preserve of his Majesty! What do 
you think of that, eh ?”’ cried the sergeant, slapping 
his unknown companion smartly upon the shoulder. 

“Ah, indeed!” replied he; “killed on the 
emperor's preserve! It must have been all the 
better for that, I’ll answer for it.” 








THE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON THE 
HUMAN SYSTEM. 


“THERE has come under my notice for several 
years, but more particularly during the last two 
years, @ kind of rheumatic condition of the walls of 
thechest. The patient complains of a dull heavy 
pain n the chest walls. The disease in a large 
majority of cases is confined to the left side. The 
pain is circumscribed and limited to a space of not 
more than two irches in diameter, just below anda 
little to the left of the left nipple. At times the pain 
is very severe, and always constant day and night, 
when the patiert is awake, I have investigated the 


common among tobacco users, especially those who 
use the weed to excess. 

“ Patients suffering from this complaint invariably 
come to their physician with the belief that they 
have heart trouble. I have not found signs of or- 
ganic lesion in any of the cases that I have examined, 
but there does exist in some of them what might be 
called ‘irritable heart.” I am convinced that the 
greater number of these cases are the result of in- 
temperance either in the use of tobacco or other 
stimulants, for the reason that, when the patient 
abstains from the use of them fora short time, his 
pain ceases and his conditiouimproves. In one case 
where the patient abstained from the use of tobacco 
for thirteen months, the pain entirely ceased ; but 
at the end of this period the gentleman recommenced 
the use of tobacco, and after three weeks’ use the 
old pain returned with allits severity. I am certain 
that quite a number in this country are receiving 
treatment for heart disease, when, if they would re- 
form in tobacco using, they would speedily recover. 
—Dks. Scott. 





Five GENERATIONS.—" Clericus ” writes :—“ The 
following must, I should think, be a very uncommon 
case ; in my experience it is an unparalleled one :— 
There is now living in the Fens, dear Downham 
Market, Norfolk, Mrs. Ann Bennett, aged 85. This 
age would not be considered very old in the Fens, 
where centenarians ure not so rare as in other parts 
ofthe country. But her daughter, Sarah Southwell, 
aged 66, and her granddaughter, Eliza Bacon 
(daughter of Sarah Southwell), aged 48, and her great 
granddaughter, Naomi May (daughter of Eliza Bacon), 
aged 20, and her great great grandson, a fine boy 
(son of Naomi May), a few weeks old, are all at the 
present time alive and well.” 








GATES OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Tue imperial city of Constantine, which still 
bears his name in the language of all Christendom, 
is called by the Turks, who have possessed it 423 
years, Stamboul or Istambol. This is a corruption 
of the three Greek words, some think, which mean 
“To the City,’ and which were of course frequntly 
heard, referring to the capital of the Empire, among 
the provincial and rural subjects of the Byzantine 
reign. 

p oo Byzantium was founded bya Megarian 
Greek colony, in the seventh century before Chriat. 
It was the object of many strenuous conflicts 
between the Greeks and Persians; and, later, 
between the Spartans, Athenians and Macedonians ; 
but fell under the conquering power of Rome, before 
the commencement of our era. 

In the year a.p. 330 the first Christian Emperor 
of Rome founded the august city, which remained 
above one thousand years the Christian metropolis 
of the East, and which has now been four centuries 
the seat of the Ottoman rule. During half the 
thirteenth century it was held by the Western Cru- 
saders, under princes of a Flemish house supported 
by the naval power of Venice ; but it was recovered 
by the Greeks, who defended it two hundred years 
longer against their Mohammedan foes. It might, 
even in the fifteenth century, have been preserved 
to Christian Europe, but forthe civil wars in France 
and England, which prevented the kings of these 
nations from joining in an effort to repel the Turkisu 
invasion, , ' 

The singularly convenient and beautiful position 
of this famous city, at the southern mouth of the 
Bosphorus, on a promontory overlooking the land- 
locked Sea of Marmora, has often been remarked. 
Our readers will also remember that it is separated 
by the inlet of “‘ the Golden Horn” from Pera 
and Galata, the two Christian suburbs, the former 
of which is the abode of European residents or 
visitors, and the latter of Greek subjects of tho 
Sulfan. 

On the opposite,or Asiatic, shore of the Bosphorus 
is the purely Turkish town of Scutari. This city is 
entirely surrounded by walls of brick and stone, 
laid in alternate courses, with a circuit of nearly 
thirteen miles, constructed by the ancient Roman 
Emperors of the East. Two thirds of the wall runs 
close along the water’s edge, on the shores of the 
Sea of Marmora, from the Seven Towers to Seraglio 
Point, the Bosphorus, and the Golden Horn. ‘The 
remaining portion, which forms @ triple rampart 
behind, across the promontory occupied by Stam- 
boul, was fortified with many towers, affording a 
variety of examples of medisval castellated archi- 
tecture, but now exhibiting a series of picturesque 
ruins. 

There used to be seven gates on the land side of 








apoplectic, now they differ as to the nature of his 


disease to some extent, and find it to be more 


the city, twelve gates on the side of the Golden 
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Sea of Marmora, but some have been walled up. 
fhe Turkish word for “ Gate’’ is “Kapou” or 
“ Kapousi,” Yedi Kanleh,.or the Gate. of the Sexen 
Towers, ia situated at the south-west cerner of the 
eity, near the angle formed by the shore of the Sea 
of Marmora with the landward fortifications ar. the 
western side; it.opens to the Armenian and Greek 
eemetries, with the hospitals belonging to those 
religions and national communities. _ 

The next gate is Egri Kapou, the Crooked Gate, 
also called the Charsian. from its Greek architect 
Charsis, or the Bulgarian gate, which is likewise 
on the west side of the city. It was by this gate 
that the Emperor Justinian made his triumphal 
entry into Constantinople. A little to the north of 
it is Edrene Kapousi, the Gate of Adrianople, upon 
the road leading to that important city, which 
is the secondof European Turkey in political rank, 
and which was the seat of Ottoman dominion many 
years before the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 
Mevlaneh Yeni Kapousi, or the New Gate of the 
Melandi, is not very remarkable. 

All these gates are on the land side of the city, 
and so is the Selymbrian Gate, Silivri Kapousi. The 
town of Silivri, anciently called Selymbria, ison the 
shore of the Sea of Marmora, forty miles weat of 
Constantinople. Just outside this gate are the 
tombs of Ali Pasha, of Janina, the fereaious 
Albanian tyrant, and of his sons, beheaded in 1822. 
The other two gates are the Samatia Kapousi, or 
Sandbank Gate, formerly St. Emilion, on the sea 
side, and the Top Kapousi, er Cannon Gate, which 
is celebrated in history as the Gate of St. Romanus. 
It holds the central place ia the triple line of city 
fortifications on the western side of Constantinople 
which was defended with the most heroic valoarand 

erseveranee, in the siege of 1453; by the last Greek 

mperor of the house of Paleologus; and hero, after 
a desperate fight against the Turkish Janisearies, 
he fell dead upon a heap of the slain. The Turks, 
who had very powerful artillery long before it wag 
much used by any European army, had cannonaded 
this gate so tremendously, that its present name ig 
derived from that circumstance, 


GLORIA; 


OR, 


MARRIED IN RAGE. 
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CHAPTER Xl, 


“ WELL, young marster, the road turns right here,” 
said the driver, drawing up his mules, 

David Lindsay looked out of the waggon. 

On Hiis left lay the dark river with the anow- 
covered valley heyond if, 

On his right towered the stup>ndous precipice of 
the Iron |Mountain, cleft down from summit to bage, 
showing a ravine of wildly shattered rocks, bristling 
with clumps of stunted trees, all dimly seen in the 
darkness of the winter night, 

“You don’t call that a pass, do you?’ inquired 
Davia Lindsay, incredulously, peering out into the 
gloom. 

“ That’s the road, young marster, sure’s your born, 
Yer better look at it good,ere yer make up yer 
mind to try it.” 

David Lindsay drew in his head and spoke to his 
companion. 

** I will look out just to please you, but I am bent 
on going on,”’ she replied, as she came forward and 
gzed up the ravine. 

** Well?” inquired young Lindsay. 

“ Well, it looks threatening—very, But { gaid 
that I was bent togoon. Where the mules can go 
I cin go,” she persisted, 

p “Drive on,’ exclaimed the young man to the 
river, 

Tubal did not drive, however, He slowly de- 
scended from his seat and came to the mules’ Sen 
and led them on. 

It was well, perhaps, that the heavy waggon-cover 
concealed the terrors of the road that otherwise must 
have been discovered even through the darkness 
of the night, and daunted Gloria’s unconquered 
apirit. 

After 4 precipitous descent and the crossing of a 
stream, the young travellers in the waggon beeame 
conscious that the road was rising diagonally up the 
mountain side. 

When they had ascended some considerable dis- 
tance David Lindsay put his head out te peer 
through the shadows and survey the scehe. 

He found that they were climbing a steep, narrow 


Horn and harboar, and seven leoking towards the! 


trond on the face of the mountain, with a towering 
precipice on their right and a falling one on their 
left, and po room for any vehicle to pass that shouid 
chance to meet the waggon. 

He drew in his head and was eareful to say nothing 
to his companion of what he had seen, A single 
start of the mules—a miss step—a balk—would be 
destruction to man and beast—for oyer and down the 
precipice they would go, 

Higher and higuer they climbed,and climbed for 
hours and hours. 

Then they began to descend—slowly and heavily 
for perhaps an hour longer. 

Finally old Tubal pulled up his mules, stood to 
recover his breath, and then came to the front open- 
ing in the cover of the waggon, and said : 

** Well, young marster, here wa is at the gate lodge 
o’ Ghost Hall, or Evil One’s Den, whieh ever yer 
likes bes’ for to call it. I’ll let yer owt here, young 
marster, for I tell yer good, no money yer could pay 
down to me would ’duce me to pass through them 
gates !"’ 

“Let us see first whether there is any one up in 
the gate-house,’’ said David Lindsay, as he left the 
side of the waggon. 

Then he suddenly stood still, gazing. 

The sombre scene around them had a weird glamour 
that spell-bound him to the spot. 

“What place is this?’’ he muttered ta himself. 
‘<Itis like a place seenine dream. It might bea 
place in some other planet,in some dead earth, or 
extinct sun !” 

It was an awfnl scene. Mountains rose on every 
side, their bases elothed with dark forest. Nearer 
and dimly visible under the overclouded night sxy 
towered hideous black recks and dark, speetral pine 
trees that seemed to take goblin shapes in the 
obscurity. 

Far back on the right hand, from the midst of 
these, and scarcely to be distinguished from them, 
loomed the roof and chimneys of Gryphynshold. 

The utter silence as. of death that reigued over ail 

added to the gloom, approaching horror, of this 
stupendous scene. 
” David Lindsey turned from it with a feeling of 
superstitious awe to the formidable iron gate in the 
stene wall that ram along tbe old park on the right 
hand of the road. 

The gate was not locked, but hung heavily upon 
ita strong, rusty hinges, shyt by its own weight. 

Oa the night of this gate some outlines of an old 
lodge could be dimly seen among clustering trees. 

But ne light appeared te indicate where door or 
window might be. 

“The old ’oman has gone to bed hours ago, most 
like,’ pleasantly remarked the waggoner, sa David 
Lindsay passed through the iron gate and the wild 
sbiokst of bushes and rapped at the door of the dark 

ouse. 

“Who ig there?” almost immediately inquired 
@ voice, from within. 

“Nobody to hurt yer, old mist’ess!” shouted 
Tubal, who was leaning up against a post of the gate, 
utterly refusing to enter the haunted grounds. “ No- 
body to hurt yer, old mist’ess! Yer knows me— 
Tubal Cummings, from Wolf’s Gap Ferry. I don’t 
fotch a young lady and gempleman here what’s come 
to wisit yer.’’ 

‘Phere was a sound of movement in the dark house, 
and presently a light gleaned through the joints of 
the windows, and soon afterwards the door was 
opened by an elderly woman, whostood on the thres- 
hold, bearing a flaming tallow e¢andle high above he: 
head, and exclaiming: 

“Unele Tubal! Do you say you have brought 
visitors here at thig place, at this hour of the nigut? 
Who are they, ang what do they want ?” 

**That’s jes’ what they mus’ ’splain for their. 
selves, Mist’ess Bront. Yerdon’t eatch thisold child 
comin’ in to tell yer!” exclaimed the man, beating a 
retreat to the shelter of his waggon. 

“Tell her precisely who we are, David Lindsay. 
Tell her the exact truth,” said Gloria, coming to his 
side. 

Young Lindsay went up tothe housekeeper and 
Gloria followed closely, They could not see the 
face of the woman, for the candJe she held aloft cast 
her into deep shadow. 

“Let me introduce myself and this young lady, 
madame——” 

“ Who are you, then ?” abruptly interrupted the 
housekeeper. 

‘* This is the young lady of the manor. You will 
probably recognise her when you look at her, though 
I hear you have not seen her since she was seven 
years old. I havethe honour to be her husband, and 
my name is Lindsay,” replied the young man. 

** Gra-cious Heav ens!’’ cried the woman, lower- 
ing the oandle, and holding it closely under the 
— nose, to the great danger of his silky 

eard, 








* Took at me, Mrs, Brent, and see if you can re. 
member me,” said Gloria, with a smile. 

The candle was quickly transferred from the 
danger of singeing David’s moustache to that of 
scorching Gloria's nose, as the old housekeeper 
peered into the girl's face. 

“Ye-es, N-no. Idon’t know. I see something 
in the eyes like, but——”’ 

The old woman stopped and put the candle so close 
to the girl’s brow that Gloria started and shrank 


ack, 

“Pray do not keep the young lady standing out 
here in this bitter cold. She is already chilled and 
weary. Let us come in. We expected to find you 
atthe house yonder. But that being shut up and 
deserted we must beg shelter from you even here,” 
persisted David Lindsay. 

“Oh, yes, to besure. Come in. I did not get 
your letter, indeed I did not, sir, or I should haye 
been ready for you. But yousee Wolf's Gap—that’s 
the nearest post-office—is a long way off, and we 
never send there except four times a year, when Mr. 
Cummings, the overseer, sends in his quarterly re- 
ports, I didn’t get your letter to say you were 
coming. I am very sorry, ma’am, that there is 
nothing better than this poor house to ask you to, 
but such as it is you. are welcome,” said Mrs. Brent, 
as she led the yonng pair intoa large room in which 
a great fire of logs smouldered luridly in the deep, 
broad chimney-place. 

She lighted # second candle and placed both on the 
mantel-shelf, and then took from a large deal box 
near the ehimney corner handful of dry brush wood 
and put it under the smouldering logs, kindling 
them into a raddy blaze, 

Finally she placed two chip-hotiomed chairs be- 
fore the fire and invited her visitors to he seated, 

“So sorry I did not get your letter, indeed, sir,” 
she repeated, as she once mars stirred the fire. 

“We did not write. There was no time. We 
made up our minds rather suddenly, one day, to 
come down here, and we started the same evening,” 
said Gloria, as she leaned back in her chair and 
gtretched her half-frozen feet and hands to the 
genixl blaze. 

“Oh, indeed, then I feel so relieved. Of course, 
you could not have expected tc find the house pre- 
pared for you, and are not disappointed,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Brent, 

“Tam sorry to say that we are rather so; for we 
expeote ! to find you living up at the Hall, and some 
rooms at least kept in readiness for just such a con- 
tingency as this,” replied Gloria, 

“Living up at the other house. Oh, young lady, 
you don’t know. But I'll say nothing about that 
now, I amso grieved not to have things comfortable 
for you here.” 

“Never mind—never mind,’’ exclaimed Gloria, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘To-morrow is a new day, and 
everything ean be arranged then. As for to-night, 
we are both so tired with our week's ride that I 
think we could rest comfortably in any motionless 
place. I sball remain here with you, and Mr. Lind- 
say will get our waggoner to show him the way to 
the overseer’s house, where he proposes to lodge.” 

“But that is such a pity, to separate you two. 
Though, indeed, I have got only one bedroom—tie 
one above this. There are two bedsin it. I and 
my niece sleepin one. The other is vacant and at 
your service, ma’am, if you don’t object to sharing 
our room with us,’ said Mra. Brent, apologetically.. 

“Not atall. I shall be so glad to lie down any- 
where after sitting up fora week,’ answered Gloria. 

“ But you would like some supper, sir ?’’ inquired 
the housekeeper, turning to David Lindsay. 

“No, I thank you. We had supper at Wolf's Gap, 
and we only need rest. Gloria, I will go out and 
speak to the waggoner, and see if he is ready to guide 
me to the overseer’s house. I will also get him to 
help me in with your trunk,’’ he whispered, as he 
arose and left the room. 

Gloria now, for the first time since her arrival, 
looked at the apartment and its occupant. It was 
a large, rude place, with a bare flagstone floor, bare, 
unplastered stone walls; in front a heavy oaken 
door, flanked by two large windows whose very sills 
were stone ; a ceiling with heavy rafters crossing it, 
and fiscally, the immense, yawning fireplace, with its 
iron dogs supporting the great, smouldering hickory 
logs from whence the light blaze of brushwood had 
already died away. 

The furniture was as rude as the room—heavy 
oaken chairs and tables, a spacious dresser with 
broad shelves reaching from floor to ceiling, and 
furnished with all the crockeryware, cutlery, tin, 
pewter, and iron utensils of the little menage. 

Iu another corner a tall, coffin-like old clock stood, 
with its footon the flagstone floor, and its head to 
the rafters. 

A rug of home-made rag carpet lay before the fire, 
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and mats of a similar material lay before the front | 
and back doors, 

Irom the contemplation of the place Gloria turned 
to the i.! abitant. 

The latter was a tall, thin, dark-skinned woman 
with small, deeply-set black eyes that had a watch- 
ful, sidelong, frightened glance like those of a person 
who had suffered one overwhelming terror and was 
continually looking out for another. 

Her hair was quite white and parted smoothly 
over Ler forehead, and confined by a close white linen 
cap ti-d under her chin. 

Sbe wore a long, marrow, black gown, without a 
scrap of white about her neck or hands. 

“‘ This is a poor, rude place for you to be in, Mrs, 
Brent. Surely not te be compared with the comfort- 
a'le apartments that must bave been assigned 
you in the manor house,” said Gloria, compas- 
sionately. : 

“Oh, young lady, don’ mention the manor house. 
Don’t! Youdon’t know; youcan’tknow. Bat I'll 
say nothing mere about that now. Here comes the 


gentleman.” 

David Lindamy had open the door, and was 
<oming in, one handle of the trunk while 
Tubal Cummings the other. 


They eat it down on the floor, and Tubal imme- 
pr ter me behind him these words : 

“Tii-wait for yer outside the gate, young marster. 
I cam*t here indeed!” 

David laughed, saying : 


his word,” replied 
oria. ‘ 

* Now, dear, in merey te the old fellow who has 
euch a long way to return, I must bid you good- 
nigut. You, also, need rest so much that you had 


better go to bed as soon as possible.’”’ So saying, 
David Lindsay took her hand, pressed it, and left the 


lodge. 
‘The old housekeeper stared. 
*Is that the way your husband takes leave of 


you? Well, I never did! I realiy never did!’ she 
said. 

“ We understand each other,” said Gloria, smiling 
gently. 


“ Well, if you do, I suppose that is enough,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Brent, who aii this time was busy beating 
up eggs with sugar in a bowl, while something spicy 
simmered in a saucepan before the fire. 

Now she teok the snucepanand slowly poured its 
contents over the beaten eggs in a bowl, stirring 
thoroughly with a spoon as she poured. 

Then she filled a tumbler with the pungent and 
a compound, and gave it to Gloria, saying 

indly : 
“Take this, honey. It isas nice a glass of spiced 
mulled cider as ever I brewed in my life. Is will 
warm you all through, and drive out any cold you 
aay have caught.’’ 

Gloria smiled, and thanked her kind hostess, and 
took and sipped the spicy beverage, which she found 
delicious in taste and delightful in effect. 

The housekeeper filled a second glass for herself, 
and satdown and sippeditfor company. 

“T should have offered to make some for the gentle- 
man, honey, only as he was going out in the cold 
again it would havedone him more harm than good. 
Besides, to tell the honest truth, I don’t think such 
indulgence in drink is good for young men, anyhow. 
They begin with cider and are too apt to end with 
tum.” 

Very much revived and comforted, Gloria finished 
her mulled cider and set her glass upon the mantel- 
piece, 

“Now then, dear, we will go upstairs to bed,” 
sxid Mrs, Brent, placing her own glass beside the 
other one, and biowing out one candle and taking 
the other. 

“Are you not going to lock the door ?” inquired 
the visitor. 

“Law, child, why? There is no one to molest us 
—excent those that no locks can keep out. How- 
ever, I'll do it to please you,” said Mrs. Brent, going 
to the door and turning the key. 

“Thank you very much,” said the young lady. 

“You’re welcome, honey. Now, then, come to 
bed,” she added, as she led the way through the 
back door to a narrow passage from which a staircase 
ascended to the upper room. 

Gloria picked up her carpet-bag and followed her 
conductress. <= 

The room above was of the same size with the one 


plastered, but the floor was of heavy oak planks. 
There were three large windows in front, all hung 
with coarse L‘ue and white plaid cotton curtains, 
There was a fire-place, a size smaller than the one 
below ; a pine-table, with a small standing looking- 
= on it, under the middle window, opposite the 

re, 
There were two beds in the corners of the rvow, 
with their low head-boards immediately under the 
ee end windows, on each side of the rude dressing- 

2. 

One of these beds was smoothly made up, as if 
waiting its ecenpant. 
The other was tumbled and tenanted. 
“Come here,” said Mrs. Brent in awhisper, going 
towards the latter. 
Gloria followed her and beheld the sleeper, who, 
in some restlessness, had thrown off the cover, re- 
vealing her head, breast and arms. 

She wasa very young girl, with a delicate face 
and fragile f fair, transparent complexion, 
blooming, rosy-red on sheeks and lips, very light, 


with petite features. 

‘She would have been a perfect little beauty but 

for some irregularities that were even more piquante 

and charming than any classic perfection could pos- 
ibly be 


First, her dark-brown eyebrows were of the fiy- 
away pattern, depressed towards the bridge of the 


that | moseand rained towards the temples. Her tinymose, 


no-bigger than a baby’s, was the most dainty yet 

most decided that ever was seen. Her: 

lip was short her chin pointei, The whole 

racter and expression of the fair, dainty, petite face 

wes sly, roguish, mischievous, not to say impish and 
One 


was thrown over the pi * 
and clenched little The attitude of the little 
sleeping beauty was a belligerent one. 


‘* Now that’s my niece Philly—Philippa, you 
know, ma’am—and that’s the way she always sleeps. 
Just like a kitten or a puppy that is dreaming of a 
fight. Nowjust you watch!” 

With these words Mrs, Brent took hold of the 
shoulder of the sleeper, exclaiming: 

* Phil! Phil! wake up! ,Move farther! You'll 
tumble out of the bed!’’ 

The sleeper gave a little growland a great bounce 
and threw herself over on her other side, striking 
another aggressive attitude and immediately relapsed 
into deep sleep. . 

Gloria coul not help laughing as she said : 

‘She is very pretty and very good-humoured, I 
am sure, notwithstanding that she dreams of fights.” 

“Oh, yes, she is a good girl enough, but an awful 
trial, for all that.” 

‘* Your niece, you said?” 

“Yes, my niece,” repeated the housekeeper, as 
she covered the sleeping girl and set the candle on 
the mantel-piece, 

Then, while the two undressed and prepared for 
bed, Mrs. Brent volunteered some further informa- 
tion. 

“You see there’s a good many Cummings around 
about here, of a good old Scotch family too. Did 
you never read of the Red Comyns and the Black 
Comyns in your school-books, honey ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

“‘ Well, these Cummings are of the same old clan. 
I was a Cummings myself before I was married. 1 
am a lone widow now, you know.” 

* Yes, I have heard so.” 

“ Well, [had three brothers, Alexander, who it 
the landlord and ferryman and post-master down a, 
Wolf’s Gap ; and Ralph, who is your overseer here; 
and last of all, poor Cuthbert, my youngest brothers 
who was the father of this girl, Philly. He used to 
drive the stage between Wolf's Gap and Hiil Top, 
but he and his wife have been in Heaven this many 
aday. Philly used first to live with Aleck at Wolf’s 
Gap. I having no children of my own and being 
lonesome like, have adopted the orphan. And a 
great charge she is to me! Why, ma’am,I had 
rather undertake ten boys than one such a girl. She 
rides the wildest horses; she hunts the worst game, 
Yes! she rides, shoots and hunis like a wild Indian! 
And even dreams of it when asleep.” 

“‘T shall like Philly! I am sure I shall like Philly! 
There is something in her,” exclaimed Gloria, as she 
got into her own bed and drew the cover closely up 
around her neck, for it was keenly cold up in these 
mountain regions, so that the great wood firescarcely 
sufficed to warm the room, 

The housekeeper blew out the candle and laid 





b.low—like that, the walls were of hewn atone, un- 


herself down to rest, 


Gloria, utterly prostrated with her week’s ride, no 
sooner laid her bead upon the pillow than she 
dropped into a deep and dreamless sleep that lasted 
until far into the next morning, 

When she awoke, at length, the sun was shining 
in through the blue and white checked curtains. She 
looked around in some confusion on the rude, un- 
plastered walls and ceiling, the bare oak floor, and 
the unpainted wooden chairs and table, quite unable 
to remember where she was; but in afew moments 
memory returned, and she understood the situation. 

There was no one but herself in the room, which 
was now westored to perfect order, the other bed 
being made up, the fire replenished, the hearth 
swept, and fresh water and clean towels placed on 
the rude dressing-table. 

“They havegot ap and left me tosleep my fatigue 
off, I suppose,” she said, as she left the bed and 
began to make her plain morning toilet. 

She was soon dressed in a dark blue cashmere 
gown, with white linen cuffs and collar and a black 

ow. 

Then she went downstairs and found Mrs. Brent 
in the lower roomweated before the fire, engaged in 
“‘Geod-morniug, honey! _You have had a real 
goodsleep, and Ihope it has done you good,” sho 
said, rising and placing a chair to the fire for her 


a a ; 
ee, —w Mrs, Brent, thank you, It must 
very 

Well aeons mere A long. Teoua ies 
,lam you 80 long. not have 

disturbed you if you had slept all day. Now you 

are down I will get you a bit of breakfast in a few 

moments,” said Mrs. Brent,as she took up a tea- 


“Oh, honey. Mr. Lin aad my brother, 
the a you know, were — by seven o'clock 
this morning ; but Mr. Lindsay wouldn’t let you be 
disturbed on no account. He asked me ‘to keojy 
everything very quiet, so as to let you sleep as long 
as possible, which I am sure I have done,’ replied 
the housekeeper whileshe was taking the tea-pot and 
the canister from the dresser to make the tea, 

‘“* Where are they now?” inquired Gloria. 

“Oh, they went right off up to the old house to 
open and air it. Yes, more than three-hours ago,” 
answered the dame, as she made the tea and set it to 
draw. 

“When will they be back?” 

“ Well, when they have done the job, I guess, but 
I don’+ know when that will be,” replied the dame, 
as she took two dressed partridges from a plate on 
the shelf, and laid them over the fire. 

“You see,” sheadded, asshe took a board about 
the size of a plate, and plastered one side of it over 
with a thick corn-meal batter, and put it before the 
fire, propped up by a smoothing-iron, “you see, they 
will have'to open all the doors and windows from 
cellar to garret, and kindle fires in every fire-place— 
that will take them pretty much all day.” 

“Well, I think if you will kindly direct me I 
will walk up to the house.as aoon as I have taken a 
little breakfast,”’ 

“T would advise you not to go yet awhile, honey,” 
said the housekeeper, as she began to draw the table 
out into the middle of the floor to set it.” 

And now she became so busy—laying the cloth, 
then turning the cake, putting the crockeryware on 
the table, then turning the partridges, flying quickly 
from hearth t> cupboard, and from cupboard to fire- 
place—that Gloria could keep up no sustained ¢con- 
versation. 

“ Now, then, sit up and take your breakfast, my 
dear,’’ said Mrs, Brent, when she had at last got the 
fragal morning meal upon the table. 

‘“These partridges are delicious,” said Gloria, 
when, with an appetite whetted by the keen moun- 
tain air, she had eaten a half of one. 

“Yes, that’s some of Philly’s game. She shot 
them on Saturday. Theimp is good for something. 
Only you see, honey, when she goes out I am always 
in dread that she’ll never get back alive. Maybe 
never be heard of again until her bones are found 
bleaching on some rocky ledge.” ; 

‘‘ Oh, how dreadful. You ought not to entertain 
such dismal thoughts.’”’ 

“I can’t help it, honey, when that girl goes on as 
she does.” 

“ Would you have such fears for a boy ?” 

“Lord, no! My nephews, Ralph’s boys, go hunt- 
ing almost every day, and keep the hotel down there 
at Wolfs Gap supplied with game; but they are 
boys.’’ . 





“ Well, and she’s a girl.” 
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“But they know how to take care of them- 
selves,”’ 

“And so does she, I have no doubt, a great deal 
better than they do. I like Philly. I am sure I 
shall like her very much. Where is she now ?”’ 

* Oh, gone out with her gun and dogs. What do 
I tell you? When she isn’t about some mischief 
she is dreaming of it.” 

**I am her debtor for a delicious breakfast. I will 
not hear her blamed, I like Phil better the more 
I think of her. I admire her all the more for 
having such a dauntless spirit in such a little, 
fragile body.” 

Gloria had scarcely spoken these words when 
there came a sudden and tumultuous entrance of a 
girl inacap, jacket, short skirt, and long boots, 
with a game-bag slung over her shoulders; a fowl- 
ans, pease in her hands, and a couple of dogs at her 

eels, 

She set her gun down with a ringing clank in the 
corner, then pulled her game-bag off and threw it 
os the floor at the feet of the old lady, exclaim. 

g: 

“There, auntie! There’s a treat for your dinner! 
Eight brace of birds, and all bagged in less than two 
hours! Say, have you gotany fresh meat for Zneas 
and Dido? Good dogs! Good dogs!’’ she con- 
tinued, patting the heads of a fine pointer and re- 
triever. 

“* My dear, don’t you see a lady present ?”’ said the 
housekeeper, in an admonishing tone. 

The girl seemed to see the lady for the first time. 
She fell back a step or two, dropped her chin upon 
her chest, turned up her eyes slowly, and put her 
finger in her mouth like a timid and awkward child 
in the presence of a stranger. 

Mrs. Lindsay, this young person is my naughty 
niece, Philippa,” 

“Tam glad to see you, Miss Cummings,” said 
Gloria, who could not help thinking all that awk- 
ward shyness was just put on for the fun of the 
thing, 

“My name is Phil. I don’t know myself by any 
other name,” replied the girl, giving her hat a push 
that cocked it on one side of her curling, salmon- 
coloured hair, and gave an additional air of impish- 
ness tothe mischievous face beneath. 

“Then I am even gladder to see you, Phil, gladder 
than I should be to see Miss Cummings, I hope we 
will be friends. Shall we, Phil ?” 


“I don’t know—maybe—I think so—if you don’t 
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begin to put on airs with us,” slowly and conde- 
scendingly replied the elf. 

**T hope I shall do nothing so silly. Why should 
you suspect me ?”’ 

**Ob, I know you are our young lady of the 
manor, and have come with your fine husband, who 
isa very great man indeed, to take possession of 
everything, if the ghosts up there will let you! 
Ah!’’ said the imp, with a malign leer in her beau- 
tiful, long, light blue eyes. 

“Tam truly sorry, but I am really not to blame 
for being your lady of the manor. It was a Provi- 
dential arrangement in which I was no more con- 
sulted than I was about being born. I hope you 
will forgive me for finding myself in such an 
obnoxious position, and be my friend,” said Gioria, 
with a good-humoured sarcasm that seemed to win 
the impish creature before her. 

“I don’t know what I can dofor you. I don’t 
know how to be anybody’s friend unless [ can do 
something for them. I can do nothing for you but 
keep you in birds and hares and such. That is not 
much, They are so plentiful in the forests below 
here.’’ said Phil, thoughtfully. 

“That is much more than I shall be able to do 
for you.” , 

**I don’t want anybody to do anything for me, 
and what’s more, I won’t have it. I want to do all 
the doing myself.” 

‘Oh, you proud little sinner. Well, there is some- 
thing I want you to dofor merightaway. You 
know the path up to the house. Will you show it 
to me ?” 

“Yes,I will go there with you, but not right 
away. I must feed Aineas and Dido first, aunty. I 
know Uncle Ralph slaughtered an ox last week and 
sent a lot of beef. I want a couple of pounds of 
sirloin for my dog and Iam going to get it,” said the 
elfish being, throwing off her cap and hurrying 
out of the back door, followed by her canine 
favourites, 

“ Now that’s the way, honey, she always does. 
She’s going to feed them dogs with the best meat 
in the house,’’ complained the old lady. 

‘* Well, the dogs have helped her to provide the 
finest game,” said Gloria. 

“Ah, I see, my dear, you are going to encourage 
that girl. I see it quite plain. Well, I wish you 
would take her altogether as a seamstress or house- 
keeper, if it were possible she could be either, or in 
any way she could be useful or entertaining to you, 





for, indeed, I am anxious to get her away from this 
sort of wild life that keeps me always in a fever.” 

“Perhaps I may take you at your word, Mrs. 
Brent, if Phil is agreeable ; but what would you do 
without her?” 

** Oh, first-rate. I would take Marthy, Aleck’s 
youngest daughter. She’s older than Phil, and is 
a first-rate spinner, weaver, and seamstress and 
house-girl generally. I could do a deal better with 
Marthy than with this witch-a-windy.” 

As the old lady spoke Phil came in and said : 

‘* Well, I’ve given the beauties one full meal, if 
they never get another. And now I am ready to go 
with you to Gryphynshold, Mrs.—Mrs.— Oh, look 
here Soooteakt You don’t look a bit more of a 
woman than I am myself, andif I am to be expected 
to call you Mrs.—What's-her-name, or Anything, 
our compact of friendship is going to fall through.” 

‘You may call me anything you wish,” said 
Gloria. 

“Well, what is your other name?” demanded 

ll. 

** Maria Gloria De la Vera,’ replied the young 
lady, with a merry twinkle of her eyes. 

“ Mar—ree—ar—dar. Say it over again, please,” 
exclaimed Phil, stretching her blue eyes. 

“ Maria Gloria De la Vera,’’ repeated the young 
lady, repressing an inclination to laugh. 

“ Der—lar—Var—rah. Heaven and earth and the 
other place! I forget one end before I understand 
the other. That will never do! Say, what do they 
call you at home, when they are in a hurry, you 
know, and haven’t got time to sit down and repeat 
it all over slowly at their leisure ?” 

**They call me Gloria.” 

*€ Glo—ree—ah! Well, that is three long syllables 
—a great deal too long for a short and busy lifetime. 


>” 


I would rather call you Glo’. 
oe Quite right, my dear Phil. You may call me 
io’ .”? 


“It suits gcu, too, for there’s a glow all around 
you. Well, then, Glo’, I am ready to escort you to 
Gryphynshold, Ghost Hall, Evil One’s Den, for by 
all these names is your manor-house known, lady,” 
said this strange girl, as she put on her hat and 
stood waiting. 

“I will be with you in a moment,” exclaimed 
Gloria, as she started up and left the room. She ran 
upstairs to put on her fur jacket and cap and then 
hurried down to join her escort. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FELIX REAPPEARS. 


Tue saloon was soon crowded with guests, 
masked and unmasked. 

Marguerite showed herself among them, but she 
was pale and pensive. 

Baron Daumont waited on the Countess De la 
Tour, and thanked her for the honour of her com- 


pany, 

“TI came hither, baron,” said the countess, “ to 
please myself, andmy good star enables me to make 
two young people happy. You know Captain Gaston 
De Belleville. His rank and reputation in the army 
make him a desirable match.” 

“That is my own opinion,” answered the baron. 

“T am delighted to hear so,”’ said the countess, 
“for you will listen with favour to a request he will 
make to you. Gaston!’ 

On hearing his name called the young man ad- 
vanced to the baron and said : 

“ Sir, I have the honour to ask you for the hand 
of Mademoiselle Daumont.” 

“ My daughter’s hand !” exclaimed the baron. 

“Pather,’’ said Marguerite, “ as my happiness is 
at stake I beg you will permit me to give this 
gentleman his answer ?” 

“Very well,’’ said the baron, “ though it is quite 
contrary to matrimonial etiquette in France.” 

“ Captain Gaston De Belleville,’’ said Marguerite, 
with remarkable firmness, ‘I appreciate properly 
the honour you propose to do me, but I cae re- 
solved never to marry.” 

Everyone was astonished at this answer. 

“Dear Marguerite,” whispered Gaston, “I im- 
plore you to reconsider your reply.” 

“Tt is irrevocable,’ Marguerite answered. 

She left the room, leaning on her father’s arm, 
followed by most of the guests. 

Among the few who remained in the saloon, how- 
ever, was Felix Lorraine, whom we have lost sight 
of since the affair of the Bastille. 


“And the girlis wearing the king’s necklace !” 


cried the countess. “She is bent on her own de- 
struction; let her beware! She is her father’s 
accomplice, and D’Argensen protects them. I must 
crush him.’’ 























|THE BLUE DOMINO. | 


“ Well, madame,” said Gaston, approaching her 
“this devotion that I pledged you just now——” 

“*T accept it,” said the countess, quickly. 

“ And your enemy, you abandon him to me?” 

“TI will do more,” said the countess, ‘‘ I will point 
him out to you, for I know him.” 

** When ?” 

‘*To-morrow—at my house. Go now.’’ 

As he left Felix Lorraine, closely masked, made 
his appearance. 

He must have overheard part of the conversation 
and he said to himself: 

“Young—blindly devoted—the very man I 
want.” 

A lackey came in with a letter, looking wildly 
about him. 

‘* A letter for the Countess Dela Tour,’’ he said. 

“Give it to me,” said the countess, impatiently. 

“It was brought by a man who called himself 
Thomas,’’ said the servant. ‘* Hesaid hecame from 
Saverne, and that it was very important,”’ 

Felix, hidden by his mask and domino, listened 
attentively. 

‘* Who can write me from Saverne?” said the 
countess to herself, as she opened the letter. 
‘* From Madame Blanchard! What can she have to 
say to me after so many years? ‘Madame Coun- 
tess,’ ” she read, “ for a year I have been at service 
in the parsonage of Saverne. There chance made 
me discover a dangerous secret of the utmost im- 
portance to you. The papers proving your secret 
marriage have suddenly become a peril to you, and 
they must be destroyed. Come without the loss of 
a single minute.”’ 

“Good old Blanchard! But she does not know 
that within a month I have been freed from the 
spectre that weighed upon my life, that the widow 
of Felix Lorraine has become the wife of Count De 
la Tour, and that she will soon be ina position to 
defy all her enemies. No matter—I will leave no 
traces of the fatal past.” 

She set fire to the letter by touching it toa candle, 
and let it fall on the polished floor. 

At that moment Felix set his foot on it. 

The noise he made caused the countess to turn, 
but she was going away when he placed his hand 
upon her arm, 

“Two words, madame,” he said, almost per- 
emptorily. 

“T have no time to hear you, sir,” replied the 
countess, angrily. 

** You must, however, madame,’’ said Felix. 

“You are very bold, sir,’’ said the countess, now 
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seriously exasperated. “ Do you know to whom you 
are speaking ?”’ 

“ For a month I have been watching incessantly 
over a person who is dear to me,” said Felix, “ and 
have learned many details concerning yourself. 
Some days ago you were still only Mademoiselle 
Claudine De Saverne, the austere penitent of the 
convent of St. Clare. To-day, you are the 
Countess Dela Tour—that is, you bear one of the 
noblest names in France. Jn two days you will be 
—mustI tell you what you will be in two days, 
countess ?’’ 

The countess started, but Felix continued coolly : 

‘* Superintendent of the queen’s household—for 
the name of favourite is out of fashion. But you 
have encountered obstacles, and you have come 
hither to overcome them. Your peril is grave. The 
young lady is beautiful, and the king comes here 
to-night in a blue domino, trimmed with scarlet. 
You see, Iam well informed. Now I will tell you 
what'I expected from your benevolence ; or, rather 
from your justice.’’ 

“You should have begun with that, sir. For I 
I take no interest in your other guesses.” 

“To excite your interest, madame,” replied Felix, 
“ perhaps I should evoke memories of which your 
mind seems to have lost the trace, to remind you of 
a time when, a confiding young girl, you entrusted 
@ warm and loyal heart with the care of your 
honour. Perhaps we must go back to that fatal 
night when a mortal struggle took place before your 
eyes. Madame, when you goto Saverne, when you 
pass near the precipice where once the body of a 
man was engulphed, when you see the spot from 
which your mouth uttered a horrible denunciation, 
will you not hear the cry of remorse awaking in 
your soul ?”’ 

The countess, as she listened to theee words, ut- 
tered in a deep- voice, fairly shook with terror. 

“When, in traversing the country,” Lorraine 
continued, “ you hear women, old men, and children, 
uttering with horror the execrated name of Felix 
the Assassin, have you never said to yourself, ‘A 
word of mine would suftice to restore to its original 
purity this name to which I have affixed an indeli- 
ble blot ?? Well, madame, this is the act of justice 
I demand of you. Go to the altar, and there, with 
your hand on the sculptured image of the Saviour, 
say that Felix Lorraine punished a coward who 
sought to destroy the reputation of a woman, so 
that those who knew him will no longer talk of 
Felix, the Assassin, but of Felix, the man of honour, 
Felix, the honest man,” 
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**But who are you?” cr'ed the countess; “ and 
by what right——” 

“TI am Captain Lagarde, madame, and I am a 
friend of Felix Lorraine. It is no mission of ven- 
geance he bequeathed to me, but a pious mission— 
that of restoring his fairfame. Felix Lorraine was 
deemed guilty on the sole testimony of Mademoi- 
selle Claudine De Saverne. Now, let Mademoiselle 
Claudine De Geenene, alethes with all the influence 
she now posseases, bolily presiaim #he was mis- 
taken. Let her add that her mistake has been 
shown by preofs which important ideration pre- 
> that she demands a reparation 
i eternal 





Lorraine will be icstantly de- 


“Aha! thought the countess, after a long and 
close examination of the speaker. “Here is the 
danger Blanchard waras me of. But how 
“Sit openly oo lug a0 the oeumenta are not de- 
“I await your answer, madame,” said Felix. 
a sit,” anid the countess, “ that 


¥ou must admit,sir, 
I cannot take anch withost some hesitation, 
but I ‘consent. Atthe expiration 
of two days a 
h “thes a |, Petia, a ~~ 
ave 

w BE thak tive,” Neleetod the countese, * 1 shall 
have at Saverne and, wheever this man is, I 
abail be able to defy him. 


Felix sat down, and emt hie foot to draw 
Madame ‘8 letter toward him. 
‘Che Italian, Bertini, made his 


“T will obey you, my lord ?” said Durand, shud- 
dering violently. 

With that he bowed low, and as he was retiring 
he came against Bertini. 

“© Well,” said the Italian, “* who is this man ?” 

**Satan in person,” answered Durand, darting 
away. 

“DUmph!” muttered Bertini. “ If so, I'll keep an 
eye on him.” : 

Felix, seated in a corner, had been reading the 
letter he had saved from utter destruction, and was 
muttering to himself : 

‘Destroy these papers! the marriage certificate 
which gives my child a name? the certifieate of 
birth which consecrates my rights as a father? 
What odious advice! What odious advice!” 

His reverie was interrupted by the entrance of a 
valet, who stopped short, and said: 

“7% pardon—i was looking for the Countess 
De la Tour.” 

‘*T am one of her friends,” replied Felix. “ You 
ean tell me your business.” 

“ Well, air,” said the man, suspecting nothing 
wrong, “‘I wanted to tell her that the post-chaise 
she ordered to take her to Saverne ound be ready 
inn hour. You knew she was going, sit ?” 

** Of course,” answered Felix, “But I was to be 
the first to reesive her. And you will obiige me, m 


friend, by getting mea good saddle-horse at once. 
“In ten mi sir, you shall find one saddled 


and bridled in the court-yard,”’ said the obse- 
quious valet, as he bowed low and took himself off, 
“ Ah Countess Dela Tour,’ said Felix to himself, 
“* now I understand why you were so accommodat- 
fing juet now. Bat I will got to Saverne before yo 
and then I shall have you in my power. But first 


all, 1 mustaceemplish the task that brings me here, 
a ? Company | livery came in and epeke to Charmont, who called 


appearance, an: seeane f 
going up to the countess, enid : be ue enmimubtohehent 
io examined all the maske, and I assure | “5, went away, bat Bertini, who was still narrew- 
you : ng is not a ‘ ‘ to ly watching him, followed him. 
Very weal, | 208 confess, pointing The Duke d’Ep<rnon, Soubise, and Captain Char- 
Felix. “Now Lheve the greatest epriosity toknow came in togeti.r. 
: be fiom is. et me,” she added to “ Gentlemen,”’said 8-ubise, ‘‘ I hope we have not 


Bertini went up to Durand, who eame in at that 
moment, and said : 

“You know, master Durand, that the safety of 
the king requires all the masks should be known by 
you. Tellume who this-man is,’’ and he: dropped 
eome gold pieces into Durand’s outatretched a 

With those words Bertini retired, and Felix, has- 
tily picking up Madame. Blanchard’s letter, put it 
ia ie et. Durand, taking out a note-book, 
said: 

“ Custom requires that every Esp declare his 
name.and rank, and you are the only one not entered 
an mg book.”’ 

“ Well, sir,” said Felix, “‘take a blank page, for I 
havea number of titles.’* 

“TI am ready, sir,” eaid Durand, preparing. to 
write.” 

“Write away,’ said Felix. “Iam commonly 
«called Durand.”’ 

Durand sprang back with astonishment. 

“Bat,” Felix went on, ‘“‘my real name is 
Durandin.” 

At this zeply the other was so astounded that he 
det his note-book fall. 

“ Pick up your book !” said Felix, aternly. 

Durand obeyed mechanically, and Felix pro- 
eeeded to dictate as follows: 

“Iam aswindler and a highway robber. I bear 
the felon’s. brand upon my shoulder, and I owe the 
state four years’ service in the royal galleys.” 

Daorand was perfectly aghast. 

“You are not writing,’ said Felix, with grim 
duumonr. 

“I see you wish to rnin me,” said Durand. 

“* Undeceive yourself, my dear Monsieur Durand,” 
replied Felix. *‘I only wish to ask a service of you, 
and I should have gone to you if you had not come 


to me. 

eis do you wish, my lord ?’? stammered Du- 
rand. 

**Have you still Dr. Hermann’s letter in your 
possession ?” 

“What ?” exclaimed Durand, startled at the ex- 
tent of the stranger’s information. 

* Yes,” replied Felix ; “that Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite is not Baron Daumont’s daughter. You 
bave it, have you not ?” 

“Yes, yes, my lord!” 
answer. 

“TI must have it,” said Felix, peremptorily. 

“Ihave deposited it far away from here,” said 
Durand. “I could not get it this evening.” 

= Well,” said Felix, “I will wait till to-morrow. 
If you give it to me cheerfully, I will grant you two 
things—a large reward and time enough to escape 


oak if you try to cheat me, I'll have you 


Durand hastened to 





scared away the mysterious Chevalier Bertini. A 
strange cavalier for a Countess De la Tour.” 

“ By the way, gentlemen,’ said Charmont, “has 
the fellow who tried to abduct her been found? I 
ee fancied that the man might be her own hus- 

and.” 


“ Impossible,” said Soubise. 

“Why so?” asked the duke. “ Vienna is not at 
the other end of the world. He may have learned 
what was going on and hurried hither to put. a atop 
to it.’ 

“ Or profit by it,’’ said Soubise. 

The last words had been overheard by the very 
man they were speaking of. 

The Count De la Tour also heard what Soubise 
added : 

‘*In my opinion, I think De Ja Tour has forfeited 
his rights as a gentleman, and that, after this, none 
of us can cross swords with him.” 

“ Good-day, Soubise,” cried De la Tour, clapping 
him on the shoulder. 

** De la’Tour,” cried the duke, in surprise. 

* Yes, friends—just arrived from Germany,” cried 
the count shaking hands with his friends. ‘“ But 
what were you taiking about just now ?”’ 

“ Business, business,’ said the duke, very con- 
strainedly and uneasily. ‘“* But why did you leave 
Vienna ?”’ 

“For an unanswerable reason,” replied Dela 
Tour. “I was dying of dulness. The place and 
people were horribly stupid. I was homesick. 
Fontainbleau, Versailles, Champagne, the ladies of 
the court, I longed to greet them once again.” 

At this moment he espied a couple of dice-boxes 
on a table. 

“Let's have a fling for fifty louis,” he said to 
Soubise. 

“| don’t play,” answered Soubise, coldly. 

** You're afraid of losing,” said De la Tour. 

Soubise went up to the table, rattled the dice, and 
threw. 

** Eleven !”’ he called out. 

* Nine!” said De la Tour, throwing. “ That cleans 
me ont.” 

And he placed his purse on the table. 

At that moment a waiter was passing. Soubise 
threw him the purse, with a gesture of contempt, 
saying: 

‘*Catch,sirrah. A trifle for you.” 

De la Tour laughed heartily, and said : 

“Soubise is a magnifico to his finger-tips! You 
owe me revenge.” 

**So be it,’’ said Soubise, drawing near the table. 

* By-and-bye,”’ said De la Tour. ‘ D’Epernon, 
you have a certain proverb which promises unlucky 
gamesters good fortune in love, I am delighted 
that Llost. Certainly my wife had something to do 


with my coming back. 
honeymoon,”’ 

‘* My dear fellow!” cried the duke, slapping him 
on the shoulder. 

De la Tour winced and started, witha low cry 
which he instantly suppressed. 

‘© What's the matter ?” asked the duke. 

‘* Nothing,” replied Dela Tour. “ A bruise I got 
on my journey. But didn’t I hear some one gay 
something about an attempted abduction of tho 
countess ?”” 

At this moment the drawing-room was thronged 
by guests, among them the Baron Daumont and the 
Countess De la Tour. The countess took up her 
husband’s last words and said : 

“Impossible! It was alla mistake.” 

The count rushed to meet her, and greeted her 
warmly. 

“You have thrown up your mission abruptly,” 
said the countess. “ You do not show yourself grate. 
ful for his favours ; and yet he has nomi- 
nated yous of St. Louis, but I feel afraid 
after your ing without notice.” 

“Oh, you dinteroade for me,” said De la Tour, 

“It would be too had ‘to lose power so honourably 
won,” said Seubise. 

“ Soubise,” anid De Is Tour, playing with his 
ribbons, “* you. are my best friend,” 

At this mument wearing a blne domino, 

i with eseatlet, made his appearance, having 
‘Margeerite on his arm. 

Bertini followed him ata distance. Sens was 
great excitement and whispering among guests 
who formed twe lines. 

Dela Tour engee excitement of Seema 
with a curious eye, Marguerite asked why 
all eyes were fixed on them. A lackey in the royal 


Wo were separated in the 


out : 

“ Captain of the guard!” 

“ Present,” replied the Duke d’Epernon. 

“ Youare anguard te-morrow at the leveo,” said 
Charmont, : 

“ Yes,”* anid the duke ; “at the Tuileries.” 

‘* No,” »aaid Charmont; “the king left this eve- 
ning for Versailles.”’ 

“Then who can this man be in the king’s 
domino?” thought the baron, looking fixedly at 
Felix. 

“Oome, Marguerite,’ said Felix. ‘“ Have I not 
told you I would restore you Gaston’s love?” 

“Sir,”’ said the duke to the baron, pointing to 
Felix, “‘ strange stories are in circulation about this 
gentleman, aud it becomes your duty to know who 
he is.”’ 

Bertini approached the Countess De la Tour, and 
said to her in 4 low voice: 

“ That is the man you told me to follow.”’ 

“It will be impossible to get Marguerite away. 
now,” thought Felix, bitter] 

* Very well,” said Baron 
this man to unmask.” 

“ Marguerite,” whispered Felix, earnestly, ‘‘ mark 
my last words—they are of solemn import. Dis- 
trust everything in this house, and above all, be- 
ware of the man you call your father.” 

“Did you not hear the baron?” the Duke d’Eper- 
non asked Felix. 

‘I must reach Saverne before this woman!” 
thought Felix. ‘Courage, or all is lost.’”’ 

‘Remove your masks!’’ cried the duke, and the 
male guests simultaneously unmasked. : 

“Who dares order me?’”’ cried Felix, haughtily. 
«Gentlemen, I consent to show my facs but to one 
person here—the Countess De la Tour.” , 

This declaration excited universal curiosity. Felix 
went on: 

‘* When she has seen me you will know who I an, 
for she can decide whether to retain me or let me 


Dicnnit. “T require 


He walked up to the countess, and bendiug his 
head to her, lifted his mask. 

She aloe saw his face. 

She alone recognised her betrayed husband, and 
uttered a piercing shriek. Felix replaced his mask 
and walked calmly outof the room—no one seeking 
to detain him, 

“Felix alive !”” said the countess to herself. “ Now 
I must surely and instantly go to Saverne,” and 
she hastened away. 

“It was the king,” thought the baron, and others 
were privately of the eame opinion. . 

“What I admire most in this adventure,” sail 
Soubise, “ is the coolness of our dear count. Count 
De la Tour, shall we join the ladies in the ball- 
room ?” 

De la Tour made.no answer. 

«‘ What are you thinking of ?” asked Charmont. 

“J ? cried Dela Tour. “1 was thinking of » wager 
I made at the archduke’s, the day before I left 





Vienna, I bet my purse aginst Cosse’s horse, 
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in twenty-four hours after I got here I should fight 
a duel with a friend,” ; 
“Jf that’s your fancy, I’m your man,” said the 





ake. 
. * Impossible,” replied De la Tour. 

“Take me, then,’’ said Charmont, advancing, 

“No, no,,” said Dela Tour. ‘Soubise, if I see 
dlearly your ribbons are blue—are they not ?” 

“Yes—what then?” asked Soubise. 

“I must cross swords with you,’’ replied De la 
Tour. “For I bet I would fight the first friend I 
met wearing blue ribbons. Letit be to-morrow,” he 
went on, coolly addressing Soubise. ‘Let me see— 
] breakfast at Vitre’s,and dine at Mailly, Let’s have 
it out by torchlight, at Versailles—that would be 
jollier—nine o’cloek at latest, for there’s a reception 
at ten, and I would not miss it for the world. 
You are silont,. Soubise—how does the hour suit 


wt Neither that nor apy other,” answered Soubise. 

‘Do you mean te gay,” retorted De la Tour, 
“that you refuse the little favour that I ask of 
you?” 


I mean to say,’’ replied Soubise, “that I will not 
fight with” 

‘“Well?”’ 

“ With the husband of the Countess Da la Tour,” 
xephied Soubise. 

De le Tour burst out laughing. 

“Dear Soubise!” he cried, “always witty,” then 
tearing off his glove, he flung it furiously in the 
young count’s face, ; 

“Ah! now I fight, of course,’’ said Soubise, lay- 
ing his hand on hissword. 

“ He's so witty,” gaid Dela Tour. ‘‘ He makes me 
die of laughter,’’ : 

But there was something terrible in his forced 
merriment, Those who heard it shuddered. It 
seemed the presage of a tragedy. 





CHAPTER VY. 
VERSAILLES. 


Tar scene of our narrative now changes to the 
gardens of the royal palace of Vergailles. For miles 
and miles extended broad granited alleys, bordered 
by clipped hedges, sheets of water, feuntains, and 
rows of statues. 

On one side was a wing of the palace with a rude 
door opening ona corridor leading to the private 
apartments of the king. 

Among the richly-dreased nobles, gentlemen and 
ladies, strolling about the park were the Duke of 
Epernon, Captain Charmont, and Bertini. 

There will be a crowd at the queen’s reception,” 
said Charmont. 

“Monsieur Bertini,’’ said the duke, “ you have ac- 
ees3 to his mejesty ; ean you tell me whether he 
will make his appea:ance ?” 

Bertini responded : 

* He is giving audience in his private apartment 
and will not appear for an hour.’’ 

“I see nothing of the Countess De la Tour,’’ said 
the duke. 

“Oh, she will be here!’’ said Bertini; but he 
added to himself ; “ What ean cause this delay? Why 
did she go to Siverno? Why did this man wish to 
be before her ?”’ 

The beautifal countess appeared, and Captain 
Oharmont hastened to say to her: 

“ Hail to the lovely sovereign of this realm !” 

The countess protested against this exaggerative 
compliment, but her smila did not betoken offence. 
‘Bertini said, in a low tone: 

“ Well, countess, how about this important affair 
at Saverne ?” 

* Completely successful,’’ she answered. 

*So much the better,” replied the Italian. “I 
learned, but unhappily too late to warn you that 
the masked gentleman——~” 

“T know all about that,’’ interrupted the countess, 
“but I was ina vein of good luck. His horse fell on 
the road, and I reached the journey’s end first.’’ 

“Everything succeeds with you,’’ said Bertini. 

** Have you seen Gaston de Belleville?” asked the 
countess, 

‘Yes,’ answered Bertini. ‘* He has picked ten 
resolute men out of his company. The minister 
starts day after to-morrow for Metz. He will becar- 
ried off at tho first halting-place.” 

* One would say that Heaven is striking down all 
my euemies at once,” said the countess. ‘“ You 
know the story of poor Baron Daumont ?” 

“ Nothing else is talked of. But it is ineredible.” 
_ “The pure truth, a favour he was far from expect- 
lug; he has been appointed Governor of Sedan, with 
orders to go to his post in twenty-four hours,” 

‘* Banished ?”’ cried Bertini, ‘ 

“1s amounts to the same thing,” said the countess, 


with ono of her sinister smiles. ‘* By this time ho 
is on the road with his daughter. It is lucky she is 
gone, for the king loved her, and had she remained 
I know not what would have happened, Happily 
the peril is past.” 

Bat at this moment, when the countess was specu- 
lating on their absence, Baron Daumont aud Mar- 
guerite appeared. . 
** You see,”’ said the baron to the girl, ‘‘ thers is 
nothing terrific at Versailles, You were wrong to 
wish not to come here with me.” 

‘T have not only consented to appear at court,” 
said Marguerite, “‘ but I have done something more, 
what you will soon know.” 

“You at Versailles, baron?” cried the Countess 
Dela Tour. “Ithought you were on the road to 
Sedan.” 

“TI beg your pardon, countess,”” said the baron. 
“The order is dated yesterday at six o'clock, Itis 
now eight, sothat I have two hours to employ in 
thanking the king, first for appointing me, next for 
his signal favour to my daughter.” 

‘To your daughter!’’ cried the countess, in angry 
astonishment. 

“Yes, countess, the queen has condescended to 
ask her to be one of her maids of honour.’’ 

“She! to remain here at court,” thought the 
countess, bitterly disappointed. 

“ My child,” said the baron to Marguerite, “ thank 
the countess ; for Iam sure she has had something 
to do with the honours bestowed on us.” 

“One word with you, mademoiselle,” drawing 
heraside. “I was strangely surprised at your re- 
jection of Monsieur Gaston do Belleville,” 

“Thad grave and serious reasons for my action,” 
said Marguerite. 

“I think I can guess them,”’ said the countess, 
bitterly, ‘‘ But perhaps your imagination has been 
over-exeited, Perhaps you have been told that 
youth and beauty entitle you to aspire——”’ 

** Madame,” answered Marguerite, “I do not see 
the necessity of my confiding my sentiments to you. 
Permit me to retire——”’ 

“Stay,” said the countess, “one word more, I 
know not whether it is sympathy or pity, but I can- 
not let you take a step further without warning you, 
at least. The imprudent persons who have filed 
your head with ambitious ideas ought to have 
added, that when one looks high she must expect 
to meet with a resistance energetie enough to crush 
her, at the moment when she seems to grasp suc- 
cess.” 

“JI do not understand you, countess,” said Mar- 
guerite; ‘‘ but I hope soon to be in a position which 
will enable me to defy all hostility.”’ 

“You think so,’’ said the countess, contemptu- 
ously, eyeing her from head to foot, 

At that moment Bertini appeared atthe door of 
the palaea which communicated with the king’s 
cabinet, and said : 

“ Mademoiselle Daumont, the king has consented 
to grant your request, and to give you a private 
audience before you wait upon the queen. I will 
escort you.”’ 

** It is well,’ thought Marguerite, ‘‘ Heaven in- 
spired me with this idea. It was my sole refuge— 
for the authority of a king only can dominate that 
of a father.”’ 

“An audience solicited by her!” thought the 
eountess, *‘ It means my ruin, Bertini! what shall 
Ido?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Bertini, in a low tone; 
“leave everything to chance.” 

She shall not pass this threshold,” said the 
countess, placing herself at the door of the palace. 

“She will not,” replied Bertini, coldly, as he took 
his departure, 

The next arrival was the Count Dela Tour, who 
held a bunch of poppies in his hand. 

Bertini has been holding a conference with the 
countess,” he thought. ‘‘ What the deuce are they 
plotting ?” 

The countess, who had been pacing to and fro in a 
state of agitation, suddenly came face to face with 
her husband. 

** Countess,” said De la Tour, with an air of exag- 
gerated gallantry, “permit me to offer you these 
flowers,”” 

But the lady put them aside pettishly. 

“Oh,” said the count, “if you knew the history 
of this bouquet you would set more store by it.” 

** You are so frivolous,’ said the countess. *‘ But 
what did I hear? A duel about some ribbons ?” 

“T’]l tell you all about that,” said the count, 
“ We came upon the, Soubise with his second, and I 
with mine—my friend the Duke d’Epernon. We 
had thrown off our coats, and were preparing to 
cross swords, when I espied a bunch of splendid 


| scarlet poppies two paces from Soubise. I ought to 





tell you thet wy love for red is as intense as my 


hatred for blue. 
flowers: 

* * Dy dear friend, I have only one favour to ask. 
Contrive not to fall on these poppies, for I wish to 
make them into a bouquet.’” 


I said to Soubise, pointing out th® 


* Always the same,” cried the countess. ‘‘ Per- 
fectly incorrigible.” 
‘We fought fiercely,’’ continued the count, ‘“ All 


at once Soubise staggered, turned palo, let his sword 
drop, and fell.’’ 

The countess gave a shriek of terror. 
went on; 

“Calm yourself. Not a poppy was crushed, and 
I got the entire bunch, Now, will you take them ?’’ 

The countess refused with horror, and the count 
threw the flowers away with a careless gesture. 

“TI see, countess,” he said, smilingly, “ that you 
don’t share my passion for the red,” 

** And so you killed the Count deSoubise ?”’ asked 
the countess, speaking with difficulty, 

**No,’’ he answered. “Not such a barbarian, I 
sent him to bed for a month—not more.” Here he 
suddenly stopped, for he heard the roll of drumsand 
the crash of military music. ‘ What is it?” she 
asked D’Epernon, who was passing with some other 
gentlemen. 

The duke answered : 

‘It is the regiment of guards that fought at Fon- 
tenay. The king is going to review them.” 

“ Countess,”’ saicd-the count, *‘ I will go into the 
greenhouse and get.a splendid bouquet in the place 
of my poor, despised poppies.” 

While everybody was occupied by the parade of 
the troops, Felix Lorraine, booted, spurred, and 
dusty, contrived to get inte the roya} park without 
being challenged or questioned. : 

“*There was not an inatant to lose,” said Lorraine 
to himself. “ Marguerite is here with that infamous 
man.” 


The count 


(To be Continued.) 
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A CONSERVATORY ON THE ROOF. 


THarT excellent plan, of turning the tops of houses 
in cities into gardens has been carried out by tho 
Palmer House in Chicago ; and .a portion of the roof 
of that hotel is now covered with a magnificent 
conservatory, The structure is entirely of glass and 
iron ; and as it is built on-an extension, its location 
is such that it opens directly out of the fifth floor 
corridor of the main edifiee, which rises some two 
stories above. A fine collection of tropical and rare 
plants has been provided, and tie regular heating 
apparatus of the house supplies ample warmth. The 
conservatory is open to guests of the hotel, and 
furnishes a delightful resort. 








CAMELLIAS AT CHISWICK HOUSE. 


THERE is a camellia-house at Chiswick House 
(until recently rented by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales from His Grace the Duke of Devonshire) 
which is of more than ordinary interest to horti- 
culturists, inasmuch as it contains, in addition toa 
fine selection of varieties, perhaps one of the finest 
examples of the old Camellia reticulata to be found 
in this country. ‘Lhis fine species was introduced 
from China in 1824, and the example at Chiswick 
House is one of the originally-introduced plants, 
and was planted out in 1829 by Mr. Charles 
Edmonds, the head gardener. It occupies the cey- 
tral part of the Long Camellia House, but it is far 
too restricted for the proportions of the nohle plant, 
and it has to be cut occasionally to . ep the 
branches within proper limits. 

It is a semi-double variety—tho flowers of great 
size, rosy red in colour—and it is a wondrously 
free-flowering species. No less remarkable is the 
size of the flowers; many of the blooms average 
seven inches in diameter, and their great size can 
only be appreciated when the blossoms are seen, At 
the time of our visit, a few days ago, the tree was 
laden with hundreds of flowers, and many buds had 
been removed in early spring to admit of the re- 
maining ones becoming fully expanded. It is 
one of those trees that may be said to possess an 
historical interest, and it should be preserved on 
that account. ; 

The Camellia House is full of choice specimens, 
planted out in the long border running the length 
of the house. The leading varieties are the double 
white, Fimbriata, Chandleri, Wanataugh, Beali, 
Coralina, Lombardii (of a pleasing hue of salmon), 
Donkelaari, Lady Hume’s Blush, Monarch, Imbri- 





cata (double-striped red), Tricolor, Lady Grafton, 
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and Rosa Mundi. This house yields in the spring- 
time bushels of beautiful camellia blooms, which 
are esteemed for floral decorations at Marlborough 
House. All the trees are getting too large for the 
house, as, notwithstanding the removal of the 
flowers is a constant — of pruning, the plants 
make a vigorous growth. 

» * the Camellia House there is another plant of 
some historical interest. It is an example of 
Bhododendron Metropolitana, which was raised 
many years ago by the late Mr. John Ronalda, of 
Brentford. This is the original plantraised by Mr. 
Ronalds, and it may be that this is the only example 
now in cultivation; at any rate, it is very scarce 
indeed. It is a very fine variety, bearing large heads 
of well-formed, bright red flowers. It is nearly hardy, 
and quite distinct in habit from rhododendrons 
generally, growing very strong and flowering freely 
at the points of the shoot every year. The plant is 
commencing to decay, probably from old age, and 
from being crowded by the fine camellia plants 
about it. 


HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


a 


CHAPTERLXII. 


I nAvzalready, I believe, mentioned, that although 
Lambard ran through the general outline of these ad- 
ventures of his early life, upon that summer’s night 
that he first gave way to his inclination of unbosom- 
ing himself to me, yet it must not of course be sup- 
posed that Iat that time, or indeed under many 
weeks and months afterwards, learnt all the details 
which I have been able to set forth. 

From the text of this narrative itself may perhaps 
be gathered how some of his reminiscences would at 
one time rouse him to the most boisterous spirits, or 
again depress them toan opposite state of almost 
maudlin sentimentality; one day charging me to 
treat his communications with the strictest con- 
fidence, the next he would come bouncing in upon 
me to tell the same story over again with many and 
various alterations and additions, which had in the 
meantime occurred to him, insisting upon my in- 
stantly offering them to some magazine or periodical 
to which he might have taken a fancy, and declar- 
ing that he would make a fortune in no time, and 
take our places together among the literary lions of 
the day. 

The notion certaivly pleased and increased upon 

-him, as from time to time we went on with the 
work, though, to tell the truth, rather discouraged 
than not by myself for more good reasons than one, 
Finally it was agreed between us that the whole 
narrative, arranged and blended together as I had 
had it from him at different times, and in different 
humours, though occasionally slightly modified at 
my suggestion, should be prepared under Frank’s 
own immediate superintendence, so as to be kept 
ready for publication, should there at any time arise 
a need for the vindication of his own character, or 
from any other circumsta:ce which might happen to 
make the world at large think it worth while to 
know or takeany interest in his private affairs. 

** Who knows but that such may ke the case some 
day ?’’ he said. 

Frank Lambard and I had become fast friends, so 
much so that while in London he had taken up his 
abode in chambers under the same roof as myself, 
and though our outdoor pursuits and diversions did 
not entirely assimilate, much of our days, and almost 
always our evenings, wore passed in each other's 
company. 

Sometimes, as I have said, he would be in the 
highest roaring good spirits, seeming thoroughly to 
enjoy every sort of pleasure and amusement which 
his comfortable means allowed him perfectly to in- 
dulge in: there were times when, as the saying is, 
there was really no holding him; but then again, as 
is not unusual with extreme temperaments like his, 
a reaction weuld take place, and becoming low- 
spirited and downright melancholy from no apparent 
cause, he would shun all society, and shutting him- 
self up, declare half-solemnly, and half-apologising 
for himself, that the black spirit of Melchior Gorles 
his enemy, was overshadowing him. 

It, was, I suppose, about a year after I had been 
thus so constantly thrown with him, that having 
been for some weeks away in the country, I had not 
seen or heard anything of my friend during that 
time; whereupon, the second morning after my re- 
turn to town, I received a visit from a gentleman, 
who sent up his card with a message most particularly 
desiring to soo me—“ Mr. McKraft, solicitor,”—a 
sleek and oily gentleman, whose name I immediately 
recognised ; but not having my notes or papers handy 
I very stupidly could not, upon the spur of the 
moment, c»ll to mind whether he was the partner 








of the firm in Sharper’s Row who had remained as 
the legal adviser and friend of Frank Lambard, or 
not. 

My visitor seemed inclined to lose a good deal of 
his own as well as my time by beating about the 
bush, until I brought him at once to the point by 
asking him plainly whether it was on Mr. Lambard’s 
affairs, or what, that he wished to see me. 

He seemed taken aback at my abruptness; and 
then, with a little more palaver about having heard 
much of me as one of that gentleman’s most intimate 
friends, or something of that sort, said that he had 
ventured to come to inquire, in the strictest confi- 
dence, whether, in the course of our intimacy, any 
doubts had ever occurred to my mind as to the 
mental health—in fact, after a little more hesitation, 
the perfect sanity—of Mr. Lambard at all times. 

I was staggered, for until that moment no doubt 
on the subject had certainly ever once occurred to 
me, and to that effect I gave a most decided answer. 

The slimy man of law seemed rather disappointed 
and surprised at the promptness and unhesitating 
firmness of my opinion on the point; and aftera 
pause of consideration, he proceeded, with a most 
affable assumption of solemnity, to put the case thus 
to me. 

“Well, sir, you, of course, have had great oppor- 
tunity for forming so decided ajudgment ; but should 
you be prepared, or, let us say, conscientiously 
obliged, to swear that such is your firm belief, sup- 
posing your friend to have been guilty of some great 
crime; manslaughter, or even murder, let us say for 
instance, between which two names for what maybe 
but one and the same fact, afterall, a plea of insanity 
sometimes makes all the difference.”’ 

“Good heavens! do you mean to say he has killed 
him then,’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Well. I have, I own, 
sometimes almost expected it to come to that. I am 
sure I have seen poor Frank work himself into such 
a state of mind, when thinking or telling of that 
little friend Gorles’s strange influence over him, that 
I am sure I could, with a clear conscience, swear 
that in that respect he would not be responsible for 
his own actions,” 

“Thank you, sir; that will do,” said Mr. 
McKraft; ‘‘and having been given as it is before- 
hand and unbiassed, will be of use, no doubt, to your 
friend, should such acatastrophe, which happily, I 
only put as a suppositious instance, ever occur. Good 
morning, sir. Thank you.” 

And he was off before I could recover my self-pos- 
session at his slimy impertinence. 

I called after him for some further explanation, but 
in vain. 

I naturally wrote off the same day to Lambard 
himself and begged him to let me know what it all 
might mean, and what new scrape or adventure he 
had been lately engaged in which would require so 
very desperate a line of defence as that hinted at by 
the attorney, of my interview with whom I freely 
gave him the full particulars. 

His answer, which (a most unusual thing for him) 
came by return of post, showed that he was under 
one of his melancholy fits. The latter part of it, 
however, alluded rather briefly to the subject of my 
earnest inquiries. 


“T wave,” he wrote, “only within the last few 
weeks learnt what has so long been the object of 
mingled curiosity and doubt to me—the renal condi- 
tions of my grandfather’s will. You and all the 
world besides, will, before long, know it too, and 
nobody will, I am sure, wonder at the effect that it 
has had upon me. The cloud which I have somehow 
long felt hanging over me has burst at last, and from 
the quarter that the bitter experience of my whole 
past life might make me almost, as a matter of 
course, naturally look for and expect it. 

“Tam, it seems, after all, to be dispossessed of my 
property. My tenants hnVe already received official 
notice to withhold their rents; and I have myself 
been served with a formal writ, the purport of which 
is, as far as I can make it out, to explain to me, in the 
politest, though at the same time most explicit, 
manner, that I am not the lawful possessor of Krax- 
ted Manor, and, therefore, coolly demanding that I 
may appear, and be ready to deliver it up with all 
its messunges, tenements, and other appurtenances, 
within a period of sixteen days from having received 
this pleasant communication. 

“T have declined this very polite invitation, as 
you may well imagine. The consequence is, that I 
am cited to appear before her Majesty’s judges as 
early as the case can be brought on inthe term which 
commences in a day or two. 

“My hands and head are full enough of business 
and anxiety in consequence, as you may well 
imagine ; there‘ore, no more at present, but wait till 
I see you, and I will tell thee all, 

* Believe me, 
** Yours ever, most sincerely, 





“Frank P, LAMBALD,”’ 





———— 

As I have throughout endeavoured to keep myself 
as an humble individual entirely in the background 
I need not more than very shortly allude to the part 
which I was obliged to take, having been subpoenaed 
as I was, amongst some fifty or sixty other witnesses 
in that famous ejectment case with which about two 
years since the whole country was ringing. 

Who does not still remember the unparalleled 
mass of evidence to which whole columns of the 
daily papers were for a month entirely devoted. 

Perhaps the best summary of the whole of that 
remarkable trial was, as I have always thought, 
given in an article which appeared in a magazine of 
the ensuing month, and which I now, without having 
asked the permission of the editor, have taken the 
liberty of transcribing nearly at full length: 

“‘Assuredly, in these spirit-rapping days, the 
ghosts of poor old John Doe and Richard Roe, now 
at last, by a comparatively recent act of Parliament 
deceased, must, we should imagine, have felt their 
indignation roused, aud have been inclined to rap 
any amount of remonstrances through any respeet- 
able medium who would have been good enough to 
convey their well-founded complaints at hearing of 
—who has not?—the late famous ejectment case, 
“Gorles versus Lambard,”’ merged and dissolved as 
it were into what has turned out to be neither more 
nor less than a sort of double de lunatico inquiry, 
one within the other, most irregularly tried ina 
wrong court. 

“Francis Lambard, Esq., of Kraxted Manor, is a 
J weer whose birth and position, as proved by 

isinterested witnesses (whose expenses have, we 
sincerely trust, been paid strictly according to the 
value of their testimony), would seem to entitlé him 
to a place of consideration amongst our landed 
gentry. 

Besides a conditional interest in the said Kraxted 
estates, which were the actual bone of contention in 
this cause célébre, he inherited from his grandfather 
@ more questionable, though in some extreme cases 
not always to be despised legacy, in the shape of 
what is commonly called “hereditary madness,” 
which, with the eccentricity which is so often found 
in that malady, had been accustomed to reappear 
for some generations back in every alternate step of 
the family pedigree. 

These two separate inheritances were coupled to- 
gether, or rather were left to act inversely uponone 
another in this wise. 

“The old gentleman, who seems to have had the 
tangible property at least entirely in his own power, 
had left a most extraordinary will, by whieh, skip- 
ping over the head of his own eldest son, the late 
General Lambard, whose melancholy death from 
railway accident some years ago in France may still 
remembered, left everything to his grandson, 
Francis Lambard, the defendant in the late case, on 
two conditions ; the;first being that his grandson ws 
to wait till the ago of thirty-two, during which 
minority he must never have shown the slightest 
symptoms of the hereditary insanity. 

«The other condition, which seems not inconsis- 
tent with giving a better chance of the fulfilment of 
the first, was to the effect that the young man should 
never know what were the real conditions under 
which he was in due time to succeed. 

In the event of the non-fulfilwent of the same 
the said property was to pass on to a cousin, a lady, 
whose husband, one Mr. Gorles, had come forward as 
plaintiff, laying claim io the said estate on behalf of 
his wife, upon the plea of the non-fulfilment of the 
said conditions, 

The whole point of the trial, therefore, seemed to 
turn from the first upon the sanity or insauity of 
the gentleman in possession, for it seems that he 
certainly proved his very sound sense by coming 
over very quietly from abroad as soon as he had ar- 
rived at the stipulated age,and without troubling 
himself about the other mysterious conditions (& 
command over his feelings of natural curiosity 
which to us certainly appears almost incredible), 
establishing himself as master of bis ancestral pro- 
perty, and, as we may add, of the position. 

“* Not the least strange phase in this very extra- 
ordinary trial has been that the evidence of most 
of the witnesses who were called on the part of the 
plaintiff, as a rule, tended tostrengthen the cause of 
the defendant ; whilst, vice vers’, those of the de 
fendant seemed, in spite of themselves, to prove the 
allegations of the plaintiff. 

This was most especially so in the case of one 
young gentleman, whose positive assertions as to the 
talen:s and undoubted sanity of the defendant was 
only equalled by the flippancy of his replies under 
cross-examination, and his astounding revelations 28 
to some of the evident delusions and private opinions 
of bis dearest friend. 

“The strange variety of witnesses—and a for- 
midable list they were, too—who passed in succes- 
sion through that box were really more like a medley 
taken hap-hazard from some masquerade than 42y- 
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thing else to which we can compareit; beginning 
with a resuscitated old nurse, who had been cruelly 
dragged forth from her almshouse, they brought 
the governess of the defendant’s—were nearly sayiog 
victim’s—early childhood, his tutor, and old school- 
fellows at Eton, many of whom, as it appeared, 
never having met him since he was a boy at that 
venerable institution—at which, by-the-bye, he was 
said to have held in his day for some time the high 
and enviable position of Captain of the Boats. 

“Then were there not collected from all parts of 
Europe, at what costand expense we possibly shudder 
even to think,German students trampling close upon 
his heels, to say nothing of the feelings, of Cambridge 
duns, landladies, and lacqueys de place from 
Dresden, Italian doctors of European reputation, 
rwurs de charité, and commissaires de police from 
France, enterprising ladies and gentlemen who had 
met the young man at Rome, and had a sensation 
scene to record, as having taken place at some public 
table d’héte at Rome ? 

“It was about that stage of the proceedings that 
a most pertinacious old lady insisted upon edging in 
her testimony, who commencing with an explanation 
of why, how, and when she had contrived to ex- 
change her former name of Blobb for the certainly 
more euphonious one of De Lornie, went on to offer 
the most useless hearsay evidenee, and in the course 
of cross-examination was even brought to confess 
thatshe had never even seen Mr. Lambard in her 
life except once—without knowing who he was at 
the time, in a railway carriage—though she felt cer- 
tain that she knew more about him than most 
people, even though they may have happened to see 
him more frequently, persisting as she did in con- 
tinuing her tale in defiance of the whole bench and 
bar combined. 

“She was politely conducted to the door by the 
usher, where, as we have been informed, she still 
continued the thread of her discourse from the steps 
of Court to a select assembly in Westminster 
Hall, 

“Then there were officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, of the Queen’s army, as well as from 
that romantic body of warriors of whom a few years 
since we used to hear so much, the Bashy-Bajooks, 
and other wild sons of the desert, Abyssinian inter- 
preters, African travellers and intrepid lion-slayers, 
settlers, brought expressly from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and au Indian judge, who testified enthusias- 
tically to the refined taste and connoisseurship of one 
whom he himself evidently looked upon with pride 
as his pupil in the love of the fine arts, and there- 
fore untainted by the slightest suspicion as to his 
sanity. 

“We are able fully to appreciate this learned 
gentleman’s sentiments, though not quite so certain 
that experience will quite endorse hisargument, Last 
then, though not least, in this strange assembly of 
witnesses, stood forth one, who, as far as we could 
gather from his own account of himself, was a re- 
pentant German rationalist,a professor in more than 
one of the famous continental universities, who hav- 
ing dipped deeply into many of the occult sciences, 
including mesmerism, magnetism, with a strong dash 
of what seemed like necromancy itself, had turned 
from the error of his ways, thrown his books and his 
parchments in the fire, and was now seeking his 
peace with Heaven, having joined a society of Pro- 
testant monks lately established in the city of 
Norwich. 

‘He actually appeared in the witness-box of the 
Court at Westminster in his newly-adopted costume, 
with sackcloth garment, sandalled feet, and shaven 
head, of the regular ecclesiastical, or as we in this 
country are more accustomed to associate the ideas, 
conventional stage monk. 

“ Besides all these, they were, of course, the usual 
pack of doctors, surgecns, and chemists, all volun- 
teering contradictory evidence, with no other object 
in view than widely advertising their own vast 
talents and experience, at the expense of whichever 
side should finally have the honour adjudged to it of 
paying the costs of this astounding trial. 

“Having kept up this interesting investigation 
for twenty-four consecutive days, at a cost of how 
many hundreds, or perhaps, even thousands a day, 
we dare not even try to compute. 

“Tt then, for the first time, seems to have occurred 
to some of the eminent counsel employed, and even 
then only upon the suggestion of the alleged lunatic 
himself, whether a doubt might not have been raised 
8 to the sanity of old Mr. Lambard himself, the 
original, in more senses than one, framer of this 
eccentric testament. 

“Thus commenced what might be distinguished 
as the third volume in this romance in real life, in 
the shape of a post-mortem de Junatico inquisitio, in 
some respects analogous to a movement of the pre- 
vious question in Parliament. 

“That this plea should not have been originally 





set up on the part of the defendant, which seems 
almost incredible, can only be explained by the 
strange concatenation of iacts brought out in the 
course of cross-examination ; first, that the said de- 
fendant himself had been, as one can well under- 
stand, brought up from his cradle in the most care- 
fully watched ignorance of the fatal curse hanging 
over his family, 
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Tur next day was washing-day at Mrs. Fleming’s 
—blue Monday, as it is sometimes called—and truly 
it was blue to poor Agnes, who, in addition to her 
other duties, which were multifarious, was expected 
to wash, and boil, and rinse and wring, and hang up 
to dry the pile of clothes which seemed immense to 
Beatrice when she saw them on the floor in the 
wood-shed as she passed the door, and again on the 
line in the back yard, where they were drying in the 
sun. 

She counted two white dresses and five skirts, 
tucked and ruffied, and puffed, which she was certain 
belonged to Miss Josey, who, in neat French calico 
and daintily-frilled and fluted white apron, with 
her golden hair tucked under a most becoming bit of 
muslin and blue ribbon, which she called a dusting- 
cap, played at working, putting the parlour and 
drawing-room to rights, arranging fresh flowers in 
the vase, warbling snatches of some opera and lean- 
ing over the gate a quarter of an hour or more 
whileshe talked with some young men who chanced 
to be going by. 

She found time, however, to write to Everard the 
first real letter she had sent him for many weeks. 
Heretofore she had merely acknowledged his drafts 
made payable to her mother, but now she filled an 
entire sheet, and called him her dear husband, and 
told him of Miss Belknap’s presence in the house, 
and what she had said of his habits and strict 
economy. 

‘I know it is all for me,’’ she wrote, “and I felt 
like crying when she was talking about you. Iam 
so glad she told me, for it has made me resolve to ba 
worthy of you and the position I am one day to fill 
as your wife, When will that be, Everard? Must 
we wait for ever? SometimesI get desperate and 
am tempted to start at once for Rothsay, and, facing 
your father, tell him the truth, and brave the storm 
which I suppose would follow. But then I know 
you would be angry at such a proceeding, and so 
give it up and go on waiting patiently, for I do wish 
to please you, andI am glad this Miss Belknap is 
here, as Iam sure of her friendship when the time 
of trial comes. She is very sweet and lovely, and I 
wonder you did not prefer her to your unworthy but 
loving Josey.”’ 

Beatrice also wrote to Everard that day and told 
him where she was, and why, and said that thus far 
Josephine had seemed much like the angel for which 
Trix mistook her in the garden. 


‘* THERE must be some good in her,’’ she wrote, 
“or she would not seem so sweet and amiable and 
affectionate. A little vain she may be, and fond of 
attention, and why shouldn’t sifé be. She cannot 
look in the glass and not know how beautiful she is. 
And her voice is so soft and low and musical, and 
her manners 80 lady-like. You see I am more than 
half in love with her, and I cannot understand why 
you should not be wholly in love with your wife ; 
and now that I have seen her I am quite disposed to 
advise a recognition on your part of her claim on 
you. Of course I shall not betray you. That is not 
my business here. I came to see what this girl is 
whose life is joined with yours. I find her quite up 
to the average of women, and think it your safer 
course to acknowledge her, and not leave her subject 
to the tempations which must necessarily beset a 
pretty woman like her, in the shape of admiration 
and proffered atteution from every marriageable man 
intown, Itis your safer way, Everard, for remem- 
ber there is a bar batween you and any other face 
which may look to you inexpressibly fair and sweet, 
and all the sweeter and fairer because possession is 
imposgible.’’ 

These letters reached Everard the same evening, 


and he found them on the desk in his office where he 
now slept after returning from the Forrest House, 
where he had sat with Rossie an hour on the broad 
verandah, with the moonlight falling on her face anid 
softening the brilliancy of her great black eyes. How 
beautiful those eyes were to him now, and how 
modestly and confidingly they looked up occasionally 
in his face, and drooped beneath the long lashes 
which rested on the fair cheeks, - 

She was so sweet and loving, this pure, fresh young 
girl, and her face and eyes followed Everard all the 
way down the long street to his office, where the 
letters lay upon his desk—one from Beatrice, one 
from Josephine, and this last he saw first, recoiling 
from it as from a serpent’s touch, and rememberirg 
with a bitter pain as yet undefinable the faco soen in 
the moonlight, and the warm pressure of the hand he 
had held in his at parting. Then he took Bee’s 
letter and turned it over, and saw it was postmarked 
at Holburton, and with a start of fear and apprehen- 
sion tore it open and read it eagerly. 

If Everard had been in the habit of swearing ha 
might have done so in his first surprise. But be did 
not; he only wished aloud that Bee had minded her 
business, and not gone to Holburton, trying to find 
some good in Josephine in order to persuade him to 
recognise her. 

“ But I shall never doit,” he said. ‘ Tbe gocdness 
is not there ; it is all put on, and so Bee will discover 
if she stops there long enough.”’ 

Then, as he glanced at her letter again, he felt as 
if all the blood in his body was rushing to his head 
as he guessed what she might mean by “‘ that other 
face so inexpressibly fair and sweet.’’ It was Kos- 
sie’s, and he ground his teeth together as he thought 
of the bar which made it sinful for him to look too 
often upon that face fast budding into rare beauty, 
lest he should fiud it too sweet and fair for his own 
peace of mind. 

He had not yet reached that state, he told himself. 
Rosamond was only his sister—his ward in whom 
he must necessarily have an unusual interest. Bea- 
trice was too particular, too fastidious, and did not 
trust enough to his good sense, He knew what he 
was about, and if he did go often to Forrest House 
= was always on business, and there was no harm in 
that. 

It was his old home, and surely no one need grudge 
him this one happiness which made his barren life 
endurable. 

He was not in love with Rosamond, nor in danger 
of becoming so; that idea was preposterous, and Beo 
could kee) her advice to herself, 

Thus the young man reasoned, and never stopped 
to ask why the fear lest by Beatrice’s presence at 
Holburton, his ill-starred marriage should become 
known to the world, and so to Rosamond, affected 
him so much, He only knew that he wished Beo 
had never gone to Holburton or attempted to meddle 
in his affairs, and he meant to tell her so, 

In this state of mind it was not likely that Jose- 
phine’s letter, affectionate as it was, would awaken 
in him any liking for the writer, and it did not. It 
simply disgusted him, and he deliberately tore it into 
shreds, which he tossed into the waste-basket. He 
did not inteud to answer it, for whenever he thought 
of her now it was as he saw her at midnight in the 
trains leeping on Dr. Matthewson’s shoulder, after 
having made light of himself as a milksop. 

He wrote to Beatrice, however, within afew days 
rather a savage letter, telling her he did not wish 
for any interference between Josephine and himself ; 
that her labours in that line would be in vain; 
that he knew the young lady much better than she 
did, ani that if he were not mistaken she would 
soon have a dissolving view of her protegée’s excel- 
lencies. i 

Andin this he was right, for before his letter 
reached Holburton Beatrice and Mrs. Morton both 
had begun to wonder at some things they saw in the 
angel who was still as sweet and gentle as ever when 
in their presence. 

But Bee was learning that the voice so soft and 
flute-like and well-bred when it addressed herself 
or Mrs. Morton, or mamma, had another ring when 
alone in the kitchen with Agnes, whose work was 
never done, but who drudged from morning to night, 
that the unusually large household might be kept 
up. 

There were more boarders now, Mrs. Julia Hayden 
and husband, who had come to Holburton partly 
because Miss Belknap was there and partly because 
it was cheap, which last weighed a good deal with 
Mrs. Julia, who held her purse-strings closely, ex-: 
cept where show was concerned, 

Mr. Hayden liked the quiet, pleasant town, and 
the pure air from the hills which was not quite so 
bracing as that which blew down from the moun- 
tains around Bronson, and his mouth watered at 





sight of the good things with which Mrs, Fleming’s 
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table was daily loaded, but which, alas! were not 
for him. val 

Madame Julia was his nurse, his physician, and 
his stomach, and she kept him to his oatmeal and 
barley, his thin slices of bread and butter, and his 
cups of hot water, which she called French tea, 

Ido not think her presence at the brown house 
was altogether agreeable to Beatrice, while it added 
greatly to the discomfort of Mollie Morton, whom 
she kept in a constant state of nervous irritation 
with her bustling ways ond unsympathetic manner. 

Mrs, Morton had the fidgets and her husband the 
dyspepsia, and that was all that ailed them; a little 
effort of the will, with exercise and cold water, would 
cure them both, she said, and she acted upon that 
principle so far as her husband was concerned. She 
occupied the parlour below, greatly to the annoyance 
of Miss Josey, who was thus compelled to receive 
her calls either in the dining-room on the back piazza 
or hanging over the gate. 

An effort was made by Mrs. Fleming to dislodge 
her from her bedroom as Mrs. Hayden wanted it, 
but Josephine stoutly resisted this encroachment 
upon her rights until there came looking for board 
two gentlemen from Liverpool, a bachelor of forty 
or thereabouts, with his nephew, a young man of 
twenty-five, both men of the right stamp, Jose- 
phine decided, and then very sweetly offered to give 
up her room if mamma chose to take them, and they 
thought they could put up with so small an apart- 
ment, 

The younger and the ruling spirit of the two men 
would have slept under the table after one glance of 
those lovely blue eyes, and he hastened to say that 
any place, however emall, which she had occupied 
would seem a palace to him, though he was sorry 
to deprive her of her apartment. 

“It was not of the slightest consequence,” Jose- 
phine said. “She could sleep with mamma very 
comfortably,”” and she seemed so child-like, and 
young, and innocent that Will McGregor thought 
it quite fitting that she should be with mamma, 
never dreaming that Mrs. Fleming’s boudoir, when 
the house was full as now, was a small dark room off 
from the kitchen, while Miss Josey would take up 
her quarters in a large-sized closet, or store-room, at 
the end of the back hall or private passage leading 
from the dining-room tothe kitchen, and past which 
the boarders never came. 

Josephine, however, had no innate feelings of re- 
finement or delicacy to be wounded by her surround- 
ings. She liked to be comfortable and luxurious, it 
is true, but if necessary, and no one knew it for 
whom she cared, she could coil up in any corner and 
revel in disorder, and for the sake of the McGregors 
she readily transferred her property to the store- 
room,from which later in the day she emerged ina 
most wonderfal toilet of blueand white, her favourite 
colours, and Beatrice heard her singing and playing 
for Mr. McGregor in tne dining-room, to which the 
piano had been moved when Mrs. Hayden took pos- 
session of the parlour. 

Josephine had long since dropped her French as 
something she could not master, but she had gone 
on with the music and managed to buy a second- 
hand piano, on which she practiced indefatigably 
until she was mistress of a few instrumental pieces 
and the accompaniments to several songs which she 
sang tolerably well. At least McGregor thought so, 
and he kept her at the piano, which she usually 
played with her foot on the loud pedal, until nervous 
Mr, Hayden left the house to escape the noise, and 
Mrs. Morton corked her ears with cotton to shut out 
the sound. 

That evening brought young Gerard and another 
lounger, whom Mrs. Julia Hayden stigmatised at 
once as a “‘calph,” which she spelt with aph to 
soften it a little. 

Josey was in her glory with three admirers ata 
time, and she managed so admirably that she kept 
them all amiable and civil, thongh each hated the 
other cordially, and wondered why he was there 
when he was not wanted. 

That night and the succeeding one both Mfs. 
Morton and Mr. Hayden were kept awake until 
after midnight by the low hum of voices and occa- 
sional bursts of suppressed laughter which came 
from the vicinity of the horse-block near the gate, 
and when next morning Mrs. Morton complained of 
it in the presence of Josephine that young lady very 
demurely presumed it was some of the servant girls 
with their lovers, who had a great way of hanging 
over gates and sitting about all hours of the night. 
For her part she thought they ought to be arrested 
for disturbing the peace, and her fair face flushed 
with indignation at these night-wanderers, as she 
called them. 

But Mrs. Julia was not deceived. 

Her great black eyes had read the girl aright from 
the very first,and found no good in her, and when 
she saw a female figure steal cautiously up the walk 





into the house, and heard the footsteps of two or three 
individuals going down the road, she guessed who 
the “servant girls” were, and Josephine suspected 
that she did, and removed her trysting-place from 
the front gate to the rear of the garden, where she 
was out of ear-shot of the “old muffs,” as she styled 
Mrs. Morton and Mrs. Hayden. 

Hither came McGregor, and Gerard, and the calph, 
and sometimes old Capt. Sparks, who made most 
pitiable and ridiculous efforts to be young and keep 
up with his companions, all of whom Josey enter- 
tained so admirably, that when they separated each 
thought himself the favoured one, and pitied the 
girl for being obliged to tolerate such bores as he 
esteemed his would-be rivals. 

In the course of a week the garden parties began 
to bear the kind of fruit Josephine meant they should, 
and she appeared with a pretty moss-agate ring in 
exchange for a plain gold one which Gerard had 
coveted because worn by her. 

From Liverpool sheets of music came, with the 
last new books of the season ; while the calph brought 
fruit and flowers, and Capt, Sparks, not to be outdone 
by his younger rivals, sent mysteriously and by ex- 
press a little box containing a most- exquisite coral 
pendant, fuchsia-shaped, and tipped with gold, which 
Josey had seen in a shop wirdow, and which in his 
presence she described so glowingly, saying that if 
she were only rich she would certainly have bought 
it, but as she was not, she must turn her eyes away 
from such vanities. 

She got the ornament, as she knew she would, and 
as she had taken the precaution to speak of it only 
to Capt. Sparks, she could wear it with impunity 
in the presence of the others and they be none the 
wiser. - 

This was Josephine’s method of doing business, 
and the secret of the many presents she was con- 
stantly receiving. 

She knew perfectly well what to say, and how to 
say it, in order to bring the coveted gift, and as soon 
as she saw there was nothing to be made in a flirta- 
tion it ceased to interest her except so far as it grati- 
fied her vanity to be flattered and admired. 

For Gerard, as Gerard, she cared notbing, and less 
for McGregor, while of the calph, whose real name 
was Richardson, she once remarked that “she could 
stand an idiot, but a silly gaby she couldn’t.” 

If she had any real sentiment of affection, it was 
for Dr. Matthewson, who suited her because he con- 
trolled her, while her pride was centered in Everard 
Forrest and what she one day expected to be to him, 
and with all her recklessness she was very careful 
not to overstep certain bounds of propriety, and give 
him an excuse on which to base an action for divorce, 
should he ever bring himself to consider such an act, 
which she doubted. 

He was too proud for that, and would rather live 
with and dislike her, than repudiate her openly, and 
bring a stain upon the Forrest name. It was impos- 
sible for her to understand his real feelings. 

Indifferent he was, of course, and sorry, no doubt, 
for the tie which bound them, and would undo it if 
he could ; but so conceited was she, and so thoroughly 
convinced of her own charms and beauty, and power 
to fascinate, that she had little fear of winning him 
back to something like allegiance when she once had 
hin under her influenceagain. 

He could not resist her ; no man could, except the 
old judge ; and secure in this belief she went on her 
way, flirting and playing,and riding, now with Ge. 
rard, now with McGregor, who offered himself within 
two weeks — now with the calph, and now with 
Captain Sparks—who brought up the rear, and still 
had hopes of winning, notwithstanding that she had 
refused him twice, only to leave him deeper in love 
than ever. 

Josey always kissed her discarded suitor, and 
suffered him to kits her, in token of the friendly 
bond henceforth to exist between them, and for the 
sake of these kisses Captain Sparks would have gone 
down on his shaking knees every other day, and felt 
himself repaid for the exertion. 

And this was about the state of affairs in Holbur- 
ton when Beatrice was trying to find the good she 
hoped there was in Josey. But there was no use 
searching for what did not exist. Josenhine was 
thoroughly hollow, selfish, and treacherous; and it 
was not long ere Mrs. Julia’s quick, suspicious nature 
ferreted out the girl and weighed her in a just balance. 

* The most shameless flirt I ever saw, with claws 
lixe a cat ; there is no trust to be put in those eyes, 
and that smile and the way she treats her sister is 
an abomination. Only this morning I heard her 
cali her an idle jade, who didn’t more than earn her 
salt, and the voice which said it was not sweet and 
purring, as the one we know, and which asks Harry 
so insinuatingly and pityingly if he really thinks 
oatmeal agrees with him as well as a juicy ateak or 
mutton chop,”’ she said one morning to Beatrice and 
Morton, when descanting upon the merits of the 





angel,” the name by which Josey was called by the 
ladies amongst themselves. 

Bee laughed and attempted a defence of Josey, 
who, not satisfied with McGregor and Gerard, and 
the ‘‘calph,’’? and Captain Sparks, had tried her 
powers on poor, shrivellod, dyspeptic Harry Hayden, 
whom, to do her justice, she did pity, for the cold 
baths he was compelled to take every morning and 
the rigid diet on which he was kept. 

That he lacked brain force, as his wife asserted, 
she did not doubt, or he would never have submitte} 
as meekly as he did with the stereotyped phrase, 
“Julia knows best,” but she pitied him just the 
same, and occasionally conveyed to him on the sly 
hot cups of beef-tea or mutton-broth, and once 
coaxed him to drink lager beer, but Mrs. Julia found 
that out by the culprit’s breath, and she disliked the 
angel worse than ever. 

“T would not trust her out of my sight,” she said, 
‘*forshe is hollow to the core, and soairy. Why 
isn’t she in the kitchen now helping Agnes with the 
dinner, instead of sitting under that «pple-tree 
with the little snipper-snapper Gerard reading 
‘Katrina’ to her, as if she cared for or could 
understand it ?”” 

Just then Trix came running in from the garden, 
where she had been playing, her little dark fee 
flushed and excited, and her eyes protruding like 
saucers, 

“Oh, mamma!’’ she exclaimed, “‘she said I 
mustn’t, but it’s naughty not to tell, isn’t it?” 

“ What isit?”? What do you mean?” Mrs. Mor. 
ton asked. 

And Trixey replied: 

“ He tissed her, he did, twice, and she said he was 
mean, but she laughed and strucked him on the ears, 
and told me not to tell, but I sall. I don’t like Mr, 
Gerard.”’ 

After this Beatrice said no more in Josephine’s 
defence. She was fast getting a dissolving view of 
the young lady as Everard had predicted, and when 
she herself at last heard the voice she would never 
have recognised as Josey’s reprimanding Agnes in 
the harshest, coarsest manner, the veil was fully 
withdrawn, and she felt that were Everard to come 
forward of his own accord and insist upon recog- 
nising her as his wife, she would interfere and pre- 
vent it. 

And yet, when with Josephine, she felt the fasci- 
nation of her presence, and at times almost believed 
in her again, for how could so bad a heart be hidden 
behind so beautiful a face ? 

Josey seemed very fond of her,and treated her 
with the utmost deference, deferring to her taste and 
judgment, trying to talk with her of books and 
authors, though here she soon got beyond her depth; 
but never after that first time did she mention Eve- 
rard’s name, and Beatrice did not believe she had 
told her mother that her home was in Rothsay, for 
the subject was never broached by Mrs. Fleming, 
and she had now been more than five weeks in the 
house, 

Mrs. Morton did not seem to improve as fast as 
they had hoped she would, and Beatrice was think- 
ing of seeking another place for her, when Josephine 
came to her one morning as she was sitting alona 
with her work, and, taking a seat beside her, be- 

‘an: 
on Excuse me, Miss Belknap, I cannot make you 
seem a stranger to me, although I have known you 
soshort atime. You impress me as one to be trusted, 
and I am going to trust you with asecret—a friend’s 
secret. A: oung lady wants advice badly, and I do 
not feel competent to advise her myself, interested, 
or rather prejudiced, in her favour as I must neces- 
sarily be, for I like the girl exceedingly.” 

Beatrice was certain of that, for she felt sure the 
friend was Josephine herself, and that the secret 
had to do with the marriage, and she would so mach 
rather not hear it. So she said : 

“I do not believe I am a good adviser generally, 
and, pardon me, but would the girl like you to be 
tray her confidence ?’”’ . 

“It can do no harm, for you will not know who it 
is, 28 I shall mention no names or localities, and I 
so much wish to tell you.” 

“Very well,” was Beatrice’s reply, as she prepared 
herself to listen to a story she had héard before and 
which in its details was much the same exeept that 
the girl was represented as being in a little different 
rank of life than Josephine’s, 

“ Highly respectable, though not very wealthy, but 
educated and accomplished, that is, as much so 9 
young girls usually are these days,’’ Josephine said, 
and then proceeded with the story of the marrisg®, 
telling it uch as Everard had done, except that he 
was made alittle more urgent and anxious, she & 
little less than was the real fact. 

The regret and remorse of the young girl who was 
supposed to live near Sheffield, was described #s 
something pitiable ; not regret on her own account, 
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but for his sake, the young man’s, who was supposed 

to live in Devonshire, and whose family were so ex- 

ceedingly proud and aristocratic, that although the 
irl was quite as good as they were, they would pro- 

pably look down upon her and perhaps disown the 

gon for the mesalliance. 

So this marriage was kept secret year after year, 
the husband supplying his wife with money, of 
course, and the wife at her own home, passing for an 
unmarried woman, bothered to death with attentions 
and offers, a8 she was really very pretty and attrac- 
tive, and both waiting for they did not know what, 
unless for the father to die, which he did not seem 
likely to do. 

Of course the girl was tired of this state of things 
and wished to go to her husband, or at least be re- 
cognised by him and his family, while, added to her 
other troubles, was the fear lest the young man 
should grow indifferent to her, as she did not see 
him often, and his letters were not nearly as frequent 
now as formerly. 

* And does she love him still, or has she grown 
indifferent, too?’’ Beatrice asked, looking steadily 
at Josephine, whose colour rose a little, as she re- 

lied : 

“How can she help growing indifferent when he 
treats her so coldly? No, 1 donot think she loves 
him as she once did, and I do not blame her, either, 
snubbed as she has been.” 

“Then it is for the position mostly which she 
wishes to be recognised, and not a wish to live with 
e husband ?”’ Beatrice asked, and Josephine re- 

i 

“ Yes, that is about the fact; but she may lose 
that by her rashness. What she wants to know is 
this. Will it be wise to fly in the face of her hus- 
band’s wishes for continued secrecy and write to the 
old man, his father, or go to him boldly and announce 
herself as his daughter-in-law, and take the chances 
of being turned out of doors with the scamp of ascn, 
and so lose everything she cares for most !”’ 

As she talked Josephine grew very earnest in 
manner, while there came upon her face a certain 
coarseness of expression, and her voice was not as 
sweet and soft as Beatrice had thought it, but was 
harsh and defiant in its tone as if she resented bitterly 
the wrongs of her friend. 

“ And you say she does not love him now well 
enough to try to conform to circumstances if his 
father disinherited him, and you think she would 
not go to him if she knew it was only to share his 
poverty ?”” Beatrice asked, anxious for Everard’s sake 
tosound to the very depths the character and prin- 
ciples of this girl, who replied: ‘*Decidedly not, 
She prefers to remain as she is rather than go volun- 
tarily into more poverty than she already knows. 
The old man must die some time, and then——” 

Tho blue eyes, usually sodreamy and soft, flashed, 
and there was a snap in the voice which said then 
so emphatically, that Beatrice answered her : 

“Tell your friend to stay where she is, and wait 
till she has at least love enough for her husband to 
= willing to share his fortune whatever it might 

e ” 


This was Beatrice’s advice, given with an inward 
prayer that Everard might never be compelled to 
take this girl, who seemed to have so litte real 
— and was only selfish and anxious for her- 
self. 

“Thank you,’ Josephine said. “You think on 
the subject just as I do myself; the girl is better off 
to stay where she is till the old man dies, and I shall 
tell her so ; and now, having- asked advice for her, I 
wish a little for myself. You have been here long 
enough to know something of the internal arrange- 
ments of our family. Mamma and Agnes do the 
work, and I am superfluous, for they will not let me 
assist, as I would gladly do.” 

Beatrice knew this was false, but made no com- 
ment, and Josephine went on : 

“Tam rather ornamental than useful, I believe, 
for mother and Agnes are both afraid I shall soil my 
hands or burn my face. Iam tired of this kind of 
life. I want to see the world and have larger ex- 
perience ; in short, I want to travel, and, fortun- 
ately, I now have an opportunity to doso. When I 
was at the Vineyard in June I met a widow lady, a 
Mrs, Arnold, who is rich and something of an ‘invalid. 
She was kind enough to pretend to like me. I 
thought it pretence then, for why should a poor, un- 
known girl like me interest a great lady like her, 
Ithink she must have fancied me, for I have re- 
ceived a letter from her, asking me to go as a com- 
panion with her to America, she defraying all the 
expenses, of course, and I nothing to do but to make 
myself agreeable to her and enjoy what Isee. Now, 
merely go, or shall Inot? Would you, or wonld you 


“*T would,” Beatrice replied, almost before Josey 
had ceased speaking, 


somehow be the severing link between Everard and 
Josephine. 

Something would happen—something woul bring 
on the crisis which must come sooner or later, and 
decide what the future was to be. 

**T would go, most certainly,’”’ she said again, and 
then she proceeded to ask some questions concern- 
ing Mrs. Arnold, whose letter Josey showed to her. 
Evidently she was not a woman of great discernment 
or very high culture, out she was sincere in her 
wish to take Josephine abroad, and disposed to be 
very generous with her, 

“She will be gone a year at least, and possibly 
two, and I can see so much in that time I am quite 
dizzy with anticipation,’ Josephine said, while 
Beatrice entered heart and soul into the project, 
which was soon known to the entire household, 


(To be Continued.) 








A Firm who have a large canning establishment 
on the Fraser River have shipped a parcel of this 
year’s salmon in one and two poand tims to England. 
This is earlier than the Columbia River in Oregon, 
and which is 200 miles further south. A sturgeon 
weighing 5201b. was captured the other day in the 
Fraser. These royal fish abound in thisriver. Itis 
a common thing for them to be bronght to market by 
the Indians weighing from 100Ib. to 300lb. They 
are sometimes caught im the salmon-nets, but more 
frequently with hook and line. 





LIZZIE’'S MARRIAGE, 
—_——q 


I was ill when I went to Farze Farm, a hundred 
miles from the city—went there from a wearisome 
routine that brought excitement to the erowd, but 
was to me vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Thecity, with its continual change, wasmonotony ; 
I was worn and wearied in body and brain, wanted 
freshness and health, and, unconsciously, the re- 
assurance of other lives, 

For this reason I desperately cat myself loose 
from the interests and friends of years, and struck 
out across ® strange country, to a new place—new 
to me, but rank with years, and the howe of many of 
my ancestors, 

I wanted to dwell there for a space, to know the 
people, to exchange, if possible, heart coin with them, 
and be, myself, something of a gainer. All I gained 
I owe to Lizzie. 

She was a niece to my Uncle Roche, bat not my 
cousin ; my uncle was only hers by while 
Aunt Rhoda was her mother’s own sister. It was out 
of pure kindness, therefore, that she immediately 
called me Cousin Esther. 

She was little more than twenty, with rich brown 
eyes, @ beautiful wide forehead, and a mouth that 
charmed me when she talked, it had such mobility 
and expression. 

* You look tired in your eyes,” she said, that first 
evening; ard, though I knew that I looked 
wretchedly enough, somehow her scrutiny did not 
hurt me, 

‘*I hope to get rid of that after awhile,” I said, 
smiling a little, and then added: ‘*I think you can 
have no idea how much I anticipate in this summer’s 
rest—the first that has been possible to me in six 
years.” 

The peculiar depth and sweetness of her smile 
made me know that she would understand me, young 
as she was. ‘ Yes,” shesaid, gently, “ Aunt Rhoda 
has told me your history.” 

I wondered with what version, I did not know 
my aunt very well,and yet had a pretty good gene- 
ral knowledge of her, After awhile I took a seat, 
and Lizzie came and sat down at my knee in a dear 
cosy way that instantly made me fond of her. 

**In the first place you want health,” said she. 
“Furze Farm is certainly healthy ; you see how well 
Iam. I think sometimes it’s the scent of the furze 
that is so invigorating. Do you know,” she went 
on, putting her soft cheek on my knee, and blush- 
ing a little; “that I want to talk to you as I never 
talked to anybody else—to ask you things which I 
know you can tell me; but I’m not going to re- 
quire @ thing of you until you want to talk. I want 
to see you free asa bird—full of life and spirits and 
happy ; then is my time. It does me good to see 
you beginning to langh this minute, because of my 
selfishness, you know.” 

Batinstantly I was crying. It touched me so to 
have this girl, even younger than myself, and like 
me, motherless, taking care of me. And this was 
only, the beginning, 

I was surprised at myself. They say that the 





To her it seemed as if this going to America would 


dying never weep. It was something of the same 


state of things which kept me from tears for more 
than a year. 

I was very weak, and sobbed for a long time. 
Lizzie did not try to restrain me, only made me lie 
down and stroked my hair, and kissed my forehead, 
the most effectual soothing power in the world. 

“There,” said she, at last, “now you will feel 
better. I’m going to wet your head in culogne, and 
leave you to sleep, for you are all tired out, and this 
evening we’ll drive down to the lake. I want you 
to see it by moonlight, and the moon is waning so fast 
that you will miss it if we don’t go to-night,” 

I think I never in my life before slept so sweetly 
as in that airy, white-draperied chamber with the 
lingering touch of that girl’s hand on my head. -I 
was not given to sudden friendships, but Lizzie’s 
trath was unmistakable. 

It was after sunset when I woke up. I was rested, 
but oh, I felt my miserable weakness so” much as I 
went about the room erranging my dress. A pas- 
sionate irritation came over me, I must not—oh, I 
-—< not lose my health! What would become of 


me 

BatI thought “How foolish to give way now, 
just as Iam goingto get well.” And as the little 
tea bell jingled through the house, I wont down to 
tea apparently cheerful enough. _ 

I was glad to find the food which the craving ap- 
petite of my weakness demanded light and nutritious, 
but a domestic hurricane was blowing. Little Vieve, 
the pretty, curly-headed adopted daughter of my aunt 
and unole, had carelessly left the pasture bars down, 
and the cattle had strayed east and west at their own 
sweet wills, 

This hed given Uncle Jud along tramp, which, 
after his hard day’s mowing, had angered him. He 
scolded Vieve, and Aunt Rhoda, making out an in- 
perious plea in favour of the child, scolded him, and 
Vieve laughed and made faces between her dimpled, 
brown fingers, while Lizzie rather gravely circulated 
the pacifying remedies of light bread and roast 
apples, and I held my peace and nibbled my chicken’s 
wing in safe silence. 

“ Why, Aunt Rhoda,” said Lizzie, at last, “ what 
do you suppose Esther thinks of this ?”’ 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t care !’’ exclaimed my . 
waspish little aunt, im heranger quite disregarding 
the fact that I was totally unoffending party. “If 
Esther stays here all summer she'll soon find out 
what an unreasonable, violent-tempered man her 
uncle is, and—~’’ 

“Tut, tat, now !” exclaimed Uncle Jud. “I'd like 
to know who’s the most unreasonable, you or I? 
Which is it, Esther ?” 

With a very disagreeable impression of my uncle 
and aunt’s general intercourse I waived the question 
as well as I could, and Lizzie came to my relief by 
saying that we must go and dress for our drive. 

“Take some kind of a good wrap, Esther,”’ she 
called from her room across the hall, ‘‘ The dew is 
falling very heavily.” 

She rather hurried my dressing, and made her ap- 
pearance in a chip hat with only a crimson scarf 
flung loosely over her shoulders. 

“ But, Lizzie, you will take cold with only that 
light scarf on.” 

‘*Oh no,” she said, with evident impatience at my 
suggestion. ‘I can’t find my mantle, and I’m used 
to the dew.” 

She ran downstairs. I took an extra shaw! and 
followed her. The light buggy with a span of good 
greys waited at the door. 

** Are you going to drive, Lizzie?” 

ne 

“T cannot permit that,” said a very disagreeablo 
voice behind me. ‘I am at Miss Maples’ command 
for this as well as any other fatiguing duty ;” and the 
reins were taken from her hand, and we were both 
assisted into the carriage, Lizzie’s cheek was flushed 
with a deep, hot colour, and she looked so little 
pleased I divined that her haste had been in order to 
avoid this intrusion, 

Intrusion it certainly was. As faras I was con- 
cerned I did not know this man, and did not want 
him. Ihad anticipated a most harmonious hour with 
Lizzie and the moonlight, and, as they expressed it 
in that district, “had no use” for this Mr. Sum- 
mers. 

I had no disposition to be highly conversational, 
and we would have done a great deal better without 
him. As for Lizzie, I was soon convinced that she 
was deeply annoyed, and yet constrained to be cour- 
teous. 

‘“My cousin, Miss Abingdon, Mr. Summers; Mr. 
Summers is one of our neighbours, Esther,” she said, 
hardly looking at either of us, 

I bowed, and Mr. Summers said he was very 
happy to meet Miss Abingdow, and started up tle 
horses. 
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‘One of Miss Lizzie’s neighbours, and her per- 
sonal guardian,” said he, turning to me as soon as 
the gate clanged behind us. 

** Self-appointed,” remarked Lizzie, quiotly. 

“Yes, self-appointed,’ repeated Mr. Summers, 
laughing, though I saw his ruddy cheek flush a 
little in the moonlight. ‘* Lizzie would kill herself 
if Idid not insist upon taking care of her. Do 
you know what she has done this very day, Miss 
Abingdon?” 

** No, sir.” 

“* Well, I willtell you. Ridden on horseback six 
miles before breakfast—a secret expedition—to get 
Vieve a birthday present. Prepared the guest cham- 
ber, and baked rusks, pies, and various other condi- 
ments for the supper table, Walked after dinner 
two miles to the post-office and back. I looked in 
upon her a couple of hours ago, and she was getting 
supper with her own hands. Ten minutes since she 
purposed to drive a pair of hard-bitted horses a dis 
tance of four miles. Do you not think Iam justified 
in taking the reins out of her hands?” 

He smiled in my face. He was handsome, but 1 
did not like him, I hardly knew why. Handsome 
men usually please me to a certain extent, because I 
like tolook at them. I did not like to look at Mr, 
Summers. 

His swarthy cheek, and brilliant eyes, and grace- 
fully disposed jetty beard were all characteristic of 
something disagreeable to me. 

Yet he was decidedly a superior-looking man, with 
his cultivated air and decided bearing, and claimed 
of me a certain respect. 

It is true I began to see what had seemed to mean 
assumption meriting resentment, in rather a differ- 
ent ligt, as he kept his dark bright eyes on me 
steadily, after speaking, yet I did not like him. 

“It does not hurt me!” exclaimed Lizzie, impa- 
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tiently. “I am neither lazy nor ill, and I have 
driven these horses a hundred times.”’ 

**You may drive them once too often,’’ he said. 
*€ See there, now.” 

The animals, while he was speaking, took fright 
at a man rising suddenly from behind a stone-wall, 
and though they ran smoothly it was at frantic 
speed. 

Iam not easily frightened, yet I know I trembled 
very much before I found that Mr. Summers had 
them under control again. 

“Observe and learn, Lizzie,” said he, 

I had no idea what.made this gentleman’s voice 
so unpleasant to my ears. It was not harsh, yet I 
was impressed to believe that it could give tone to 
very hard, cruel things. I was thinking about him 
when Lizzie said : 

“ There is Bright Water, Esther.”’ 

Bright Water, indeed! It lay gleaming around 
the foot of the hills, sending forth sparkling arrows 
under the tender moonlight. It was the queen of 
the glen. 

I said yes, but Mr. Summers smiled coolly at her 
enthusiasm. 

“It’s a very nice place for fishing,” he said, pat- 
ronisingly. “Shall we go back now?”’ 

** Are you tired, Esther ?” 

“Re,” 

“Let us go up to the cascade, then,” said Lizzie. 
“Tt’s such a sprite in the moonlight.” 

It was very evident that Mr. Summers was her 
most patient servitor as well as her “ guardian.” I 
could not help admiring the grace with which he 
rendered us service in a cause he evidently had but 
little interest in. 

” Mr. Summers isa thorough utilitarian; isn’t he, 
Lizzie?” I said, when we were undressing in my 
room that night, 

“He is——"" 





Lizzie stopped and buttoned up her night-dress 
sleeves in silence. 

*“*T had rather he hadn't gone with us to-night,” 
she said, “but I could not help it. He assumes so 
much that I am ata loss what to do, sometimes,” 

“Ts he your lover, Lizzie?” 

**He wants meto marry him.” 

** And you don’t care for him ?”’ 

“No. Uncle Jud was very unfortunate two 
years ago, and mortgaged the farm to Mr. Sunimers, 
He has no intention of being hard with them that I 
know of, but UncleJud thinks a great deal of money, 
Esther, there’s no denying; and if he could make 
Mr. Summers his nephew and save afew hundreds, 
for family reasons, he’d be very glad to. Mr, 
Summers would resign the mortgage if I married 
him, I know. Uncle Jud and Aunt Rhoda have 
taken care of me ever since I was twelve years old; 


they stand in the place of father and mother to me, 
” 


; 

Lizzie broke off here again. 

“ Shall I sleep with you, Esther, or had yourather 
be alone ?” 

**T am so very restless, Lizzie, I shall keep you 
awake.” 

“Just as you like best, Good-night.” 

So she took the light across the hall to her room. 

testless, indeed. 

I never lost consciousness or ceased to think until 
four o’clock in the morning. 

Then I fell into a heavy sleep, struggling wearily 
in life again at eight. 

My head ached, my nerves trembled as if I had 
been struck, 

I was disgusted at the thought of breakfast. I 
would have given all the happiness of my past life, 
and been death’s debtor, il I need never have waked 
at all. 

By-and-bye Lizzie came tripping up. 

‘* Esther, don’t you want to go and ride with 
Vieve? You can have my horse; she has a pony. 
It seems to me it will do you good.” 

The idea was charming. The spirit overcame the 
flesh. 

I had not ridden any since I was a child, and it 
seemed to me that I should have the child’r vigour 
again if I found myself once morein the saddle. But 
{ had no habit. 

This difficulty was instantly remedied, 
brought me hers, 

**T am so glad you want to go, Esther,” said she. 
“If you would like to go every morning, the habit 
and the horse are ready for you. Circe stands in 
the stable except when I use her, which isn’t very 
often since the buggy was repaired. I had rather 
drive. But you'll find her just the perfection of a 
saddle horse,’ 

It seemed as if my life were suddenly happy then, 
there was such promise in the scene at the door—the 
snow-white filly with her tossing mane, and soit 
giance, and promise of speed—the pretty figure of 
Vieve, all gold curls and scarlet lines, and the jetty 

ony. 
‘ «Come, Cousin Esther; Rick is in a hurry,” she 
called in her imperious childish voice. 

There was no gallant cavalier at hand to toss me 
into the saddle, but Circe came quietly to the block 
and waited to be mounted. 

We rode out of the yard. It seemed as if the 
creature knew that I was ill. Vieve said she was 
wicked, sometimes, with Lizzie, but with me her 
soft cradling flights and gentle pauses were incom- 
parable. 

**T never rode such a horse in all my life, Lizzie,” 
I said, when we came back. 

She laughed, kissed her favourite, and took off her 
saddle with her own hands. 

“She has been on her good behaviour, then, this 
morning, I guess,’’ said Uncle Jud, coming to the 
door. “ She’s got more in her than any horse of her 
size that ever I saw.” 

It was such a lovely morning! The sun smiled 
on everything, from the biue distant hills to the 
dooryard haystack, and though the landscape was 
lovely, the little scene within the yard struck me 
more forcibly— weather-brown Uncle Jud in thé 
garlanded porch, and the sweet domestic figure of 
Lizzie in her dark calico dress, the sun stirring rich 
glints from her eyes and hair, her arms and the 
snowy neck of the horse, the blue-cushioned saddle 
upon the ground—Vieve, in her habit, springing 
from her saddle with its crimson cloth, the jetty 
pony welcoming home with a whinny—and myself 
quiet, observant, with whip in hand, and the rich 
old-time colour in my face, 

Mine was not the only professional eye that ob- 
served. A gentleman leaped lightly over the fence. 
Instantly, to my astonishment, Lizzie’s cheeks were 
in a flame. 


Lizzie 
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«You are very cordial,” said Rex Willoughby, 
addressing me, as he reached my side. ‘But I will 
excuse your want of politeness, for you look asif you 
were petrified.” 

“Why, how did you get here, Rex?” 

“J came by rail,’ with the air of making a very 
elaborate and extraordinary explanation. ‘‘I am 
sorry to disturb such an excellent tableau, but I want 
an introduction to the girl with brown eyes,” sotto 


ce. 
“a And you jumped the fence to get it ?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“Lizzie will be flattered. Miss Maples, allow me 
to introduce to you my friend, Mr, Willougkby. 
Mr, Willoughby is from London, Lizzie.” 

Lizzie murmured some reply, and Vieve came up 
coolly to look at Rex, her habit flung over her arm. 

“ He’s some of your play-acting or musicking, or 
literary folks, aint he, Esther?’’ asked Uncle Jud 
from the doorway. 

“Mr, Willoughby is an artist, uncle,” said I, 
“snd he’ll paint Vieve’s picture for you, I presume.”’ 

Rex, who had been surveying Vieve as quietly as 
she looked at him, nodded with a smile, 

“Come in; come in, Mr. Willoughby, if you like 
the fare of country folks. Breakfast is all ready.” 

It was nine o’clock. I looked at the little round 
table spread with toast and rusks, hot beefsteak and 
cool strawberries, knowing that it was only for me, 
sndashamed of making so much trouble, for Aunt 
Rhoda had no help but Lizzie. 

“I wish I had got up, Lizzie,’’ seid I. 

“I don’t if you didn’t want to,’’ she answered. 
“Ia no trouble; all I had to do was to cook you a 
bit more steak, and now see how nicely it happens 
for your friend.” 

I never in my life saw such a colour as she had 
when she sat down to pour our coffee—Rex and mine. 
Sea-shells and the cloven hearts of water melons 
were nothing to it ; and a strange quietness had come 
overmy gay friend, Rex. There wasa littlesubdued, 
deferential accent when he spoke to Lizzie, I 
observed, that made me like him. I approved of any 
admiration for Lizzie Maples. 

“Rex, do tell me how you came here,” said I, 
sitting down beside him on the lounge, after break- 
fast. “ Rex Willoughby and this little farming village 
are two extremes that I should never have thought of 
putting together.” 

“I’m here sketching, Esther.” 

“What, pray f’’ 

Rex pulled cruelly at his blonde moustache. 

“Ob, the general country.” 

“Why in the world didn’t you go as you pro- 
posed ? Comparatively thereis nothing here, Rex!” 

“Indeed thereis, There’sthat child with Lucretia 
Borgia hair, for instance, 

“Vieve ?”’ 

“Yes; where is she?” 

She was out on the hay-mow with a book of fairy- 
tales. 

“Sit still, now, and let me sketch you,”’ said Rex. 

But the spoiled child pouted and shrugged her 
dimpled shoulders, 

“IT don’t want to. 

Rex pointed his pencil and began to whistle. 
Vieve pricked up her ears, Rex could whistle toa 
charm, 

He stopped and placed his paper. 

“What was that now?” 

“What you were whistling ?”’ said Vieve, 

“Te.” 

“T don’t know, I guess it’s a waltz.” 

“So it was,” said Rex: “ it’s the Genevieve Waltz.” 

He already had the outlines of the sketch upon his 
paper, He began whistling again. Presently he 
paused, 

“Here’s the Pilgrim’s Chorus from Tannhauser,” 
said Vieve, 

“How do you know ?”’ 

“ Lizzie plays it.” 

Rex bent a littlecloser over his drawing, shading 
the child’s beautiful hair. 

“Oan you sing ?” she asked. 

“A little,” 

“T wish you would, then.” 

“T can’t while I’m drawing. If you'll sit still five 
minutes longer I'll sing you the nicest song I know.” 

_Vieve’s brown eyes, which had been fixed con- 
tinually on Rex’s face, went down in wonder to the 
nearly completed sketch upon his knee. But she 
sat still until he had finished it, when they went off 
together down to the spring, where Rex, after a 


draught of spring water, promised to sing the song. [* 


It seemed that he was staying at the village tavern, 
&commodious enough sojourning place, but I was 
puzzled to know what brought Rex Willoughby to 
Shelby, All winter he had been avowing bis plan of 





going to the mountains in May, and here he was, 
apparently contented, in alittle commonplace village, 
the best features of which shrank into insignificance 
beside the advantagesof his expected trip. Rex and 
I were too old friends, and knew each other too well, 
to be lovers; I had no idea that I had been the 
inducement ; yet something else beside Bright Water 
and the cascade brought him there, I very well knew 
—it was plain that he didn’t mean to tell me what it 
was either. But he came to the farm often. I 
wanted Lizzie to like him, but ehe was very quiet, 
and offered no comments. Something troubled her, 
I thought, But Lizzie was not confidential. Apart 
from that first evening’s talk, she never told me any 
of the family affairs,or herown. I always found her 
sweet and kind, eager to make me happy, and nearly 
always busy, too. I used to go into the kitchen and 
see her ironing, or baking, or preserving, and her 
deft movements, her skill, her interest in her work 
had a perfect fascination for me, For the first time 
in my life the culinary art was attractive. 

‘What a darling little wife you’d make for a poor 
man, Lizazie,’’ said I one day. 

She laughed. 

“If one married a poor artist for instance, now,” 
I said, one day, when she did me the honour to com- 
mend some tea-cakes I had just turned out of the pan 
upon a napkin, “and had to live in two rooms, with 
an easel in one, anda sofa bedstead and a eook-stove 
in the other, how nice it would be to make cunning 
little puddings out of one egg and two pennyworth 
of milk, and three dishes out of one chicken, and to 
lay your poor little table with an effect that would 
not spoil your artist husband’s belief in love ina 
cottage—or an attic as the case might be.” 

“ Oh, dear!’ said Lizzie, with very red cheeks. 

“What's the matter!” 

“Tt burned me.” 

‘* Well, we all know there’s bitter with the sweet 
in everything.” 

Having completed my cooking lesson, I went out 
into the outer kitchen to help Aunt Rhoda with the 
dishes. 

“Let me help you, Aunt Rhoda.” 

** Well, if you want to.” 

I didn’t want to, but I took up the towel. 

“* Be careful of them cream jugs; the handles are 
most off ’em, Esther,” said she, 

“Has Mr, Willoughby been here to-day ?” 

“ No, he’s not coming to-day. He’s gone to Len- 
nox.” 

‘* He'll be here to-morrow, I suppose ?”” 

“T think likely.” 

“ Who is he courting, you or Lizzie ?”’ 

** Neither,’’ I said, laughing. 

“Don’t tell me—I know better. It’s one of you 
girls that calls him so much to this old house; 
there’s nothing else. So he is really no beau of 
yours, Esther?” 

“Indeed he is not.’’ 

+ It must be Lizzie, then.” 

Aunt Rhoda’s dark-brown eyes darkened still more 
moodily. 

“TI suppose, Esther, you know that we’ve set our 
hearts on her marrying Mr. Summers ?’’ she said, 
after a while, 

“Fea? 

“T think it’s Lizzie’s duty, under the circumstan- 
ces,” she went on. ‘* We've taken care of her ever 
since she was twelve years old, and Mr. Summers 
is so rich, and she has nothing in the world against 
him. Most girls would jump at the chance, but 
Lizzie 

Aunt Rhoda slammed down a plate with such force 
that I involuntarily took it up tosee if she had broken 
it, but she hadn’t, 

“Lizzie ought to marry him,” she repeated, 
“She would if she had any affection for me and her 
uncle.” 

** What does Lizzie say about it?’’ I asked. 

‘She doesn’t say anything.”’ 

Just then I saw Mr. Summers’ carriage coming up 
the drive, Atthe same moment aclear voice broke 
out in the porch with asong. 

**Vieve,” screamed Aunt Rhoda, “if you don’t 
stop that silly song I’ll come out and whip you.’’ 

**That’s all of it,” cried Vieve, rolling down the 
bank in full sight of Mr. Summers, who was coming 
up the yard. 

Lizzie was taking off her apron when Unéle Jud 
came in to say that Mr. Summers wanted to see 
Aunt Rhoda in the sitting room. 

“ And not me?” 

“ And not you.” 

Lizzie quietly put en her apron again. 

I went up to my room and unfastened my wra 
per and lay down on the bed. I was healthily tired 
and soon sleepy. The balsamic air, the flights on 
Circe, and the happy exercise were doing me good, 





Islept nights, now, and laughed, and felt the blood 
rich and warm in my veins. The pure, wood- 
scented breeze which blew over me was so different 
from the atmosphere of gas and artificial perfume in 
which I had languished all winter. 

Ilay awhile thinking of Mr. Summers. I had 
not seen very much of him. Lizzie said that he did 
not come to the farm as much as he had done 
through the spring. ‘That he had come now with 
nga important in view I was impressed to be- 

ieve. : 

Finally I went to sleep. The opening and shut- 
~— drawers awoke me aftera time. I raised my 

ead. 

“I didn’t mean to wake you, Esther,” said Aunt 
Rhoda. ‘I'm looking for some patterns. I’m going 
to commence on Lizzie’s wedding clothes,” comiog 
to the bedside. 

“Why, what do you mean, Aunt Rhoda?” 

“Well, I’ve just made up my mind to have Lizzie 
married. Mr. Summers holds out great inducements 
to us if Lizzie becomes his wife; and she shall 
marry him—there’s' no other way. I’ve no idea 
that she dislikes him, but she’s indifferent. When 
she sees the preparations she'll get in the spirit of 
it, like other girls. There, look at thatlinen. I’m 
going to have it made right up.” 

The linen was very fine, but I could hardly see 
for the confusion of my thoughts, 

When I went down in the evening the table was 
piled with it. Ithought Lizzie looked a little pale, 
but she said nothing. It was quite late when Rex 
Willoughby, having returned from Lennox, rode up 
to the gate. ; 

“Come in, Rex,” I said, from the porch. 

“No, not to-night; it’s too late. All well?” 

“ButI want to see you, Rex,’”’ I said, going down 
to the gate. “ Get off your horse, and come into the 
orchard,” 

He obeyed. 

“ Where's Lizzie ?’’ he asked, giving me his arm 
down the lane. 

“I don’t know exactly. Rex——” 

And I told him all I knew. 

* Don’t you thiokit’s a shame ?”’ 

He never said a word. He stood with his head 
down, cutting the heads off the clover with his 
riding: whip. 

“*T believe she actually dislikes him.” 

No answer, 

¢ He’s not fit for her, anyway! He can’t possibly 
understand her, He likes her for her beauty and 
sweet manners, He knows she will make a charming 
mistress for his house, But, Rex, she’s so true 
and tender, and sweet, so full of passion and en- 
thusiasm—he can’t understand that at all. He don’t 
know her superiority. She can’t grow with him. 
She will be crushed, dwarfed; for he can be cruel, I 
know. Noone has ever really loved her; and if 
he once gets her in his possession he will tyrannise 
over her craving heart horribly.” 

Rex interrupted me: 

“ She has not promised to marry him ?” 

“No, and they all know how she feels; and yet 
they are getting ready for the marriage as fast as 
possible. If Lizzie would only object or cry, one 
might try to help her, somehow ; but she don’t say a 
word, even to me. I wish she would,” , 

Rex said very little. 

“ How stupid men are !’’ I thought, 

A few days passed. Mr. Summers came and 
went. 

A mantua-maker had been introduced into Lizzie’s 
chamber, 

She retreated to mine, and seldom went into the 
room, unless she was sent for in the fitting processes. 
This was the only decided sign of aversion to the 
matter which was observable. 

She was rather quiet, but decidedly cheerful. One 
evening, 1 remember very~ well, she came and sat 
down at my feet, asI sat by the window, exactly as 
on that evening when she had so. won my heart. 

“Will you miss me, Esther?” she asked, putting 
her cheek in the palm of my hand, Will you miss me 
any, dear ?” 

‘© What do you mean, Lizzie?” I asked, my heart 
sinking. 

“ When I am married.”’ 

“Then you are going to be married ?”’ 

“ Yes,” with a little sigh. 

“Oh, Lizzie, I shall more than miss you,” kissing 
her cheek again and again. 

I couldn’t say any more of what was in my heart; 
but I was far the most agitated of the two. 


She wound her arms about my waist. We sat 
silent a little while, and then I tried to be cheerful. 

** Mr. Summers seems very kind to yon, Lizzie.” 

“He is kind; but love isa free thing, Esther. It 





can’t be bought.” 
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She ecpokethus ; and yet something in her manner 
—a calmness and decision, that had in it,no despair 
—kept me from any warning, expostulation, or lamen- 
tation. 

“‘[ wanted you to: love me,” she said, nestling 
closer.. “ You are the only. woman | ever wanted 
for my friend.”’ 

“On, Lizzie, what have I ever done for yon?” I 
interrupted... “‘ Aud I owe: yon everything.” 

‘<I have, been able to make it pl-asanter here 
for you, I know,’”’ she said, quiotly. “ Somehow,1 
knew what you needed. I used to, see your trouble 
in your stories that I.read last winter, Things 
haven't turned out just as I thought they would for 
us, Usther; but we love, and trust each other, and 
that is something.”’ 

“It is everything, Lizzie.’’ 

*< Tf you do not care to stay here after I am gone 
come and'see me;, Will you?’’ 

‘T'm afraid it; will not be pleasant, I don’tlixe 
him very much, you know.” 

She laughed. 

““My husband will like you,” she-said. 

must certainly come, Esther,” 
, I thought 1 saw: haw it was. Sho was, deceived 
“in Summers..- Hehad. persuaded her,to believe, that 
he would be tender'and generous; but he, could 
nevermake me believe it. 

‘* When are you to be married, Lizzie?” 

“ Aunt Rhoda says next, Tuesday, at ning o’clock 
in the morning; There ane\ arrangements; fara, wed- 
ding trip by the morning train.”’ 

No more; was said on the subject. Lizzie com 
menced talking of my stories, as calmly as,if they 
were of the least;importance in. themselves, ar, com- 
paratively, anywise. interesting to her. 

Saturday night Aunt Rhoda called me.to look at 
the completed wardrobe—ample and: elegant. 

“What does Lizzie say to you?’ sheasked of me, 
eagerly. 

‘* She evidently expects, to. be married,’’ 

** You don’t think she'll make any trouble 2’”” 

* Oh, no!” 

““I'mso glad? Lizzie’s generally pretty set ; and 
she’s been so quiet I didn’t know but there was-a 
storm brewing.” 

‘Oh, no,” said I, again. 

Sunday came. Monday passed. 

“T guess I'll sleepin my own, room, tornighit,’’ said 
Lizzie, inthe evening. ‘*They have taken those 
things out, now.” 

L conid not sleep after the door had closed on her, 
The clock struck ten, eleven, twelve, How was she 
passing those hours? Was she asleep? Lhoped 
with all my keart that she wag :not, so;wretohed.ag 1 


* You, 


was. 

I heard the lock strike one aud.then I fell asleep, 
Suddenly. a kiss, a-very light one, awoke me. 

Lizzie !’’ Lcried,, staxting- up, and caught hex by 
the hand, 

** Yes,’”’ she said, end her. voice. trembled, a. little, 
“TI came in to see if you were sleeping nicely. I 
have not been asleep.” 

* Stay here, then,’ I, said, trying to draw her 
down to my side; but she resisted. I was able,to 
only reach her hand, 

‘No, no,’’ she answered, hurriedly, ‘I don’t 
wish to, Esther, Let mego,.please., Good-night!” 

And she went out abruptly, Tha:roem was dark, 
but as she passed the square of dim light made by 
the window, she, looked. to be quite dressed, and in 
her hat and mantle. But that must be a fancy, I 
thought. 

Aunt Rhoda awoke me the next morning. 

** I wish you'd go in and help her dress, said 
she. ‘Ii’s.seven o'clock, aud she must be quite 
ready in two hours, I let her sleep as long. as I 
could, Everything’s all ready, right to your handin 
the spare room. She’s tobe married in her travel- 
ling dress, you know, I declare, I’m all tuckered 
out. 

I pitied Aunt Rhoda. She.did, indeed look wor- 
ried and tired; but I pitied her more in hali an 
hour. 


I began todress. Suddenly a clear voice began 


singing. 

* Vieve,” said I, going to the window, “you 
mustn’t cilmb ou those trellises, You’il spoil tue 
grapes. 

The child laughed, wickedly, and disapperra.d, 


I turned away, and saw a slip. of paver lying: on 
he table. It did not look like any.of my. property 
and I picked it up, 

““Drar EstuER:—Come.and see us as soon as you 


return to London—Rex and I. We are to be mar- 

riedin the morning. Heis waiting for mo, now, in 

the warden. Good-night, dear. Lizzir,” 
Those are the words it contained. My hands 


Lizzie’s room, It was, empty, undisturbed, She 
was gone. I spreadthe alarm, Aunt Rhoda went 
into hysterics, Uncle Jud swore like a trooper, 
member of the church though. be was. Vieve laughed 
impishly when we questioned her, confessed that sbe. 
knew Lizzie was goiag to run away, because Rex 
bribed her to keep Shep, the dog, in her‘room at the. 
back, of the house, that night. : 

Aunt Rhoda punished her ; and, ten minntes after- 
wards L.beard,her singing louder than ever. Mr. 
Summers, to use Uncle Jud’s, expression, was “ cut 
up like sixty ;” but I did.not see him again, 

Of course I went to see Lizzie. ‘They were living 
in two rooms—the easclin one, the sofa-bedstead 
and,cook-stove in the other—sure enough. Strange 
as it may seem, they lived beautifully. 

** You,never dreamed of this, did you, Esther?’ 
said: she. 

** I guesa I didn’t.” 

“ Well,.T met Rex two years ago in a train.” 

*T always meant to marry her,” broke in Rex. 

* And there was no use.in having any. words. with 
Aunt Rhoda, you know,” said Lizzie, quietly, as 
she trained an English ivy over theeasel. J. 8. L. 








FACETLA, 


—-- 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF THE “MUSIC OF THE 
FUTURE,” 


A GENTLEMAN, well known.as-mausiealcaritic ta.one 
of our weekly periodicals,, rushed out into,the. road,, 
in front of the Albert,Hall, and embracing an Italian 
organrgrinder, shouted, in a.passion of tears : 

** You, at least, have melody:!”’ 

The Rev. Ignatius Pandolf’s wife-was, taken out in 
violent hysterics, and is.now, completely, incapable 
of distinguishing a Gregorian chant from.a. boiler- 
explosion, 

An Italian tenor, of high atanding, and higher. sal- 
ary, was heart-broken at finding his favourite curl had 
turned white during, the performance, and though 
convinced that in the Wagnerian cataclysm. the 
musical world had come to an end, kept on muttering 
to himself : ‘ 

** E pur si muove !” 

A dear old lady from the country assures us she 
was extremely disappointed’ and wants to know 
whether that dreadful noise in the Albert Hall ac- 
counted for the deafness of the doorkeepers to all her’ 
demands for her money back, on the plea that thongh 
there was row enough for a whole battery of cannon, 
she never saw Zazel go off'at'all—and doesn’t believe 
she was ever shot from her great gun all through the 
performance. —Piunoch. 
WAR ECHORS. 


Sr. Pererspure is not in a hilly country, but-still, 
war echoes have been lately heard there, as thua: 
La Prusse — ‘russe.’ L’Amutriehe — ‘‘ triche,’’ 
Paris — “rit,’’? LiAngleterre-—-“taixe.’ Le Grand 
Duc Nicholas — “la,” Le Padischa—“ ah !’’ 
—Punch, 


A PROBADILITY AND A PRAYER. 


A. Toorn—in again 

His cell, Horsemonger Lane— 

A. Tooth—out for good— 

Did Ciurch of England as she should ?” 
Purch. 


AGAIN! 
First Gent: “’Eard about the sea-serpent they’ vei 
caught at Oban ?’’ 
Suconp Dirro: ‘ Sea-seypent canght:in ’Olborn.! 
*Must be an ’Oax!!”? —Punch, 
A Svupsecr FoR THE wext Acapemy GoLpD 
Mevat.—F. Leighton, R.A., carving his wey to the 
Temple of Fame, —Puneh. 
THANKS TO THB EASTERN QUESTION, 


Sunpay Scuoon Teacupr: “ Of our many ghostly 
enemies, can any child here tell me wiich is the 
greatest ?”’ 
Suarp ScHorar: “The Wussians, teacher!’ 
—Punch, 
GRACH BEFORE POWDERS (BUT NOT AFTER) 
Youna Innocent (about to partake): “For all 
we are goin’ to weceive, may the Yord make us 
tooly fankful !” —Puneh, 
A KERNEL TO CRACK, 


Aw agricultural paper informs us that the Royal 
Society’s Prize Rake has been victorious im France, 
We had an idea that he was more likely to be vic- 
torious in Turkey. —fan. 
ACROSS TIE ROW-Wow. 





shook so that it dropped tothe carpet, I rushed to 


dogs is dying out, This is the reason we never hear 
of-the old sea bark. —Fan. 

Somuons, advertises, “ The Sovereign Easy Chair.” 
}Why not say ‘The Throne for Sale’: at once anu 
have done with it? ~ —Fun, 

A‘MINER CHORD. . 

Tue. Fife miners are reported to be’ projecting a 
strike, so as to prevent ‘the local’ proprietors from 
lowering ‘the’ present® rite of* . Tt the Fife 
miners strike, it is only fair to expect they will do 
so tosome tune; and’ so the masters’ had‘ better be 
warned in time, and thus preserve harmeny: 


oe 


n, 
DON’T TWO THOD LIKEWISE. 

Soma: silly Russiahaters, are, indignant. that. tho 
Dake of Portland. has sent anothen thousand pounds 
fox the:relief of the Turkish; soldiers,, Surely if any 
man, ought to, s rte the land. of the Porte itis a. 
Duke of Porteland. : —Fun. 

, Be 


“"Pue Archbishop of Quito has beenpoisoned:whilst 
celebrating mass.’ Thug ran‘atelegramfrom Naw 
York. The receiver sent it through agaim with o 
query, “Quito?” and! received in:answer, ‘t Quiteso.” 
And now te is quite: ax donbtfial,asdie-was before, 
Yes, Quiteso, ; —Fan.. 
PARLIAMENTARY... 

Ma. Arpare Grane is to he, gut, up for Kidder- 
minster again. It musthethe attraction whichone 
“ Kidder ” hag for anothen —Fan. 

Tepapic, on Russia’s, Coxn.—Bombarding 
Odessa. Fun, 

TOO “HARD A PORT(B)” | 

Ma, Buu: ‘Quite right, William! Tt was o 

case.for speaking to.the ‘man at the wheel ’!!” 
—Panch. 
IMPORTANT. CORRECTION,, 


Tar Woman's Rights: Association» requests: that 
the following: correction: maybe made in | the nvxs 
number of Panch :— 

For— 


Ani Act: to: enzble a Man.to martp his Deceased 
‘Wife’s:Sister. 
Read— 


Aa Act to enables Woman to marry her Deceased 
Sister’s Husband. -~Paunch, 


A Rising Artist.—Gay; RoAL ‘* Punch, 
LUCUS A NON GUCENDO.,.. - 


“*T say, Cousin Constance; I’ve fountbaut-why you 
always'call-your mamma.‘ Mater.’’’. : 

“Why; Gay?” ? 

‘Because she’s: always trying te find! a mate. for 
you girls,” —Puuch, 


A PUZZLER, 


A. PROBLEM. England, finds to.do,, 
That surely may appal her 
And her Collective Wisdom too— 
“How to make Biggar smaller ?” 
—Puneh. 
SAPIENT AND STABER.: 


An action was brought recently in the Bew.s 
County Court by a livery stable-keéper, who sough* 
to recover for hire of two horses ridden by a butler 
and cook every morning before bregkfast, Among 
the small jokes which the judge ditt not’ make, wo 
will recommend to him for future use, viz.: that 
after all, this was only a novel form of Cook's Tours 
and Butler's “Lives,” and ‘thatservants were quite 
justified in riding night or morning, provided they 
obtained their horses from a “‘livery” stable, 

/ —Fun. 
TOO MUCH FOR MONEY,.—A FRAGMENT. 


First “Sworn Bookmaker’ to second ditto 
ditto: “ Well, ’e comes up arter the race, and.says.’e, 
’e wants a run for his money, ’e says.. ‘ Do. yer? 
says I, ‘ Yes,’ ’e says, ‘Lallus ’agarun:for my mone,’ 
at the post, an’ I means ’avin’. one.now,’ ‘ Well’ | 
says, ‘so yer shall ’ I sags,.an’ Llands ’im right ban: 
wi’ both ’ands an’ ‘sings out, ‘Hi! Welohe: 
Welcher !’ as loud as I can :—A lot o’ the boys cqu ex 
up at that an’ shouts ‘ Welcher” too, an’ I fancy 
got-as good a ran: for ’is: money:as ever’o addin ‘i: 
bloomin’ life—an’ a bit: over,” —Fan. 
THE LOWER ANIMALS; 


An Irishman, charged with. obstructing the pat! 
explained the other day, tothe Wigan stipendiary 
that pigs are.“ critical things ”’ to drive. A.dramatic 
author, who was not present, subsequently endorsed 
the drover’s remark by stating on authority that all 
‘critical things ” are swine. 


An Orxn Question.—Museums.on Sunday. 





A CONTEMPORARY complains that the race of old sea 


—Fun, 
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.| making a total of 265,000. days,. The doctors’ bills 


PAINTING. AND. GLAZING.. 


Her Masesty has+conferred a pension of £100-a 
year on a gentleman “ who has’ done niuch to revive 
the art of paintingon glass.” There was a difficulty 
about offering the money to any of those who hare 
aided in the restoration of ordinary painting, because 
of their great predisposition to canvass Fun. 


HUM! 


Wnr is honey dealing like England’s confidence in 
a Conservative Ministry ?—Because-ite beetrade, 
—Fun, 


A SHARP 3RUSH. 


A HAMPSuTRE paper reports that * while # signal- 
man named Frederick Bungay was sitting in his box- 
at Landport, a bullet passed through the glass. and 
shaved his head.’””?. No wonder another local journal 
states that whem the: fellow was found “‘he was 
trembling like an aspen andall of a lather. But 
this is asubject wherein satire ‘like polished razor 
keen is; of no use—it: 


bullet” —Fun,; 


“WAN, KNOW THYSELF.” 

At the commencement 0, last year, it has just been 
ascertained, there were exactly- 15,509- lunatics in 
England.. It,is interesting to speculate who was.the 
identieal man who most narrowly. avoided turning. 
that “ nine. into a “ ten’’ and:his: sorrowing wife. 
intoa happy woman, The most curious part about 
such a theory as this is, that we all’ think we know 


the individual, and that he thinks he knows. him | 


too! —Faon. 
NOVEL PEDESTRIAN: NOTE, 


Tursis a curious item-of'natural history news: “al 


96-foot whale, has heen. siren ashore at Cape Bre- 
ton.” Whatof that? 

fledged centipedes in his 
and, with four feet about each to the good, didn’t 
trouble the newspapers the intelligence: 


Kesides, the natural inclination of anyone after |. 


reading. of. a.whale,with, 96, feet. is; to exclaim, 
“Walker!” . —Fun. 


“YE SEB YON BIRKIN, CA’D. A LORD!’ 


l'un Earl of Eglinton declines: to contribute to 
the erection of a statue to Burns on the ground that 
he appreciates neither the poet’s character nor his 
poems, It isn’t likely that a borm lord can forgive a 
writer who not only discovered for himself that ‘‘ the 
rank is but the guinea. stamp, the man’s the gowd 
for a’ that,” but:made it to millions. who 
would not have seen through the halo of hereditary 
superstition for generations yet to come, And yet 
somehow or the other, despite this noble sacrifice of 
himself in the quarrel of his order, we don’t, expect 
the Earl of Egimton’s: fame will much outlast. that 
of Robert Burns, who was. afterall only a common 
person, a ploughman-- and a poet, —Fan, 


WORKING UNDER PRICE, 


A sUMMONING officer has been fined £50 for letting 
off a special juror, summoned to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, for £10, That summoning ‘officer says this is 
the result of endeavouring to benefit: one’s fellow 
creatures, aud. that everyone who wants his. good 
offices will have to pay full price in future anc. no 
reduction. At this ratea Jew’seye will in time 
become of much less value toa summoning officer 
than.» juror’s “ Hi!’ —Fun. 


DIFFERENCES OF CLIMATE, 


A sortie of whisky has been sold in Edinburgh 
for five pounds. “It was 132years old.” An Ivish- 
man of our acquaintance says thatif ib were only 
possible to keep a bottle of whisky half that time in 
Dublin, it would be worth, doublo the money; the 
air on the banks of the Liffey is so very dry. And 
yet we have ourselves spent some extremely wet 
evenings over there, and are bound to admit the 
sun was full in our eyes the whole time. —Fun. 





STATISTICS. 


Cost or Wet FExrt.—Some curious statistics were 
recently published of the probable cost of one day’s 
neglect to clean the streets, ‘Taking one day, when 
“every spotin the metropolis was a pool of water,” 
owing to slush, the effects of wet feet alone aro 
calculated as follows :—Pedestrians, one day, 100,000; 
proportion of wet feet, 50 per cent., 40,000 ; ordinary 
colds, 30 per cent., 15,000 ; serious illnesses, 20 per 
cent., 10,000 ; deaths, sooner or later, 2,500. The 
loss of time is estimated thus :—Oydinary colds, three 
days, 45,000 days; serious illnesses, a week, 70,000 
uays ; average fatal cases, sixty days, 150,000 days ; 


y recsived “the: }) 


wn. discovered, two full |, 
garden.the other morning, |: 











aad other expenses incident to/that one day are esti- 
mated at £60,000. Taking the entire city for the 
same day, the aggregate of the colds and losses is as 
follows :—Colds from wet feet, 175,000, costing 
£24,000 ; serious cases, 35,000, cost, £26,000 ; fatal 
cases, 83750; cost, £97,000." Add funeral expenses, 
£60,000; or £207,000 im all. To this is to be added 
the cost of accidents which oecurred on the sameday, 
owing to the slippery state of the streets, involving 


‘loss of time; surgical‘ operations, medical attendance, 


etc., besides the. cost of 100,000 pairs of boots 
destroyed and injured, and clothing ruined by slush 
and water, bringing’ up the éstithated tosges'in, the 
lump for one day to‘no less a sum than £500;000— 
all owing-to the-negligence of the local authorities, 
who, it seems, are even more inefficjent, if, possible, 
in London than in New York: 





DYAM BANKS. 


On Eyam banks the grass is green ; 
In Eyam. dell; how- fair rs 
The violets blow, and mirthsome birds 
With wild song fill, thé air! 
With. wild.song-fill.the summer air : 
And streamlets, as they go, 
Sing, gladto.see. the old’ men sit, 
With, whiter beads than snow. 


So time goes now—but o’er my youth 
‘Time far more rudely ewept; 

Alike the. green ear and the ripe 
Were.by, his sickle reapt : 

From glowing morn tilldewy, eve, 
*T wae nought but woe and waik 

In gentle Eyam’s fairy dell, ~ 
In gentle Eyam’s vale. 


As I came down by Eram banks, 
The harvest-moon rode high ; 

I heard the virgins. weep aloud, 
Lhe mother’s mournful ory: 

Tbe mother.raised a meurnful cry, 
The father sotb’d his woe, 

As from each:doorin Dyam vale: 
I saw the corses go. 


Oh, when, I.reach’d my true love’s door,, 
And knock’d with love-knocks three, 

No milk-white:hand and downcast eyo 
Came forth to welcome me; 

For silent, silent was the hearth, 
And empty was her chair— 

Within my true love’s bower I look’d,, 
And saw that death was. there. 


One sister at her head sat mute, 
Her brother at her feet— 
A lovely babe lay in her arms, ~ 
And seem'‘d,in slumber sweet; 
I made her bed in Eyam dell, 
Where first the primrose peeps, 
And wild-bicds sing, and violets spring— 
And there my true love sleeps. k,,H.S. 











GEMS, 





To think kindly of each other is good, but to act 
kindly. toward one another is the best of all. 

A sMoorH sea never made a skilful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify a man for usefulness and happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
arouse the faculties and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill and fortitude of the voyager. 

Lovs for love ia but justice and gratitude; love 
for no love is favour and kindness, but love for 
hatred and enmity is a most divine temper, a steady 
and immutable goodness that is not to be stirred 
by provocation, and so far from being conquered, 
that it is rather confirmed by its contrary, 

TuuRE are many who say more than the truth on 
some occasions, and balance the account with their 
consciences by saying less than the truth on others. 

He who thinks he can find in himself the means 
of doing withont others, is much mistaken; but he 
who thinks that others cannot do. without him, is 
stili more mistaken. 

No wise person will marry for beauty mainly. It 
may exercise a powerful attraction in tie first place, 
but it is found to be of comparatively little conse- 
quence afterwards. Not that beauty of person is 





to be under-estimated, for other things being equa} 
handsomeness of form and beauty of features aro 
the outward manifestations of health, but to marry 
a handsome figure without character, fine features 
unbeautified by sentiment or good-nature, is the 
most deplorable of mistakes. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





A: Spere Cure ror Cur Fincers.—Immodiately 
the cut is made procure a large cobweb, free froin 
dust, and wrap it, round the finger so as to completely 
cover the wound, and then biud a strip of linen over 
it. The cobweb, by’ preventing the admission of 
air, stops the bleeding: at once, and, in consequence, 
the..wound heals much quicker. than it. otherwise 
would do, ‘It is also of much value-in keeping the 
edges of the wound together, for it adheres tightly 
to the skin, and cannot well) be-removed without the 
aid of warm water. : 

WASHING FLUID AND WATER.—Takeo sal soda,, one 
pound ;, stone-lime, about half pound ; .water, five 
quarts ; boil a short.time, stirring occasionally ; then 
let it settle and pour off the clear fluid into a ston: 
jug; and’cork for use. Soak your white clothes.over 
night in simple rain water ; wring out and soap your 
wristbands, collars, and dirty places; have your 
boiler-half filled with water, and: when at scalding 
heat put in one common teucupful of the fluid ; stir ; 
putin your clothes and boil for half, an hour ; then 


stub lightly through one suds: only, rinsing well in 
_bluing water, as usual, and‘ all is complete. 


A Weep DesTroyEen.—Carbolic acid seems likely 
to: prove a boon to gardeners. Such weeds.as dande- 
lions are killed by one, application, the mode of 
applying it to destroy single plants being to, make a 
hole in the crown with.an iron point, andthen to pour 
ina little of the liquid from a bottle. For paved yards, 
and also for garden paths, the carbolic acid. is mixed 
with: from ten to fifteen times its quantity: of: water its 
a bucket, according to its original strength, an’ 
applied with a brush or broom, or from a rose watering 
can, @ sunny day being the best. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A ROYAL, warrant has been issued directing that a 
recruit, if rejected on final examination at a place 
distant from the place of his enlistment, maybe sent. 
back at the public expense to the place of his 
enlistment, and, shall, receive an allowance of 1s, a 
day for subsistence money for each day necessarily 
aceupied by the journey. 

TuE Queen has been graciously pleased to. express 
her Majesty’s desire that the Albert Medal, hitherto 
only bestowed for gallantry in saving ‘lifé:at ser, shall 
be extended to similar actidns on. land, and that the 
first medals struck for this purpose: shall be coujerred 
on the heroic rescuers of the Welsh miuers, 

Tne “Liverpool Courier” says the: estate of the 
Inte Mr. John Pemberton Heywood, head of the 
banking firm of Arthur Heywood, Sons, & Co,, who 
died recently, will be proved under two millions and 
a half sterling. He left no children, and the bulk 
of lis property will go to his nearest relatives. 

Caxton’s “GotDEN LeGgunp.”—The Council of 
the Holbein Society propose to issue to-subscribers 
the “Golden Legend,” printed by Caxton in 1488, 
with. selection of the illustrations from the Antwerp 
Edition of 1505. As aspecimen of Caxton’sprinting, 
and the-style of engraving on wood in his time, this 
work will be of great interest.. The portions selected 
for reproduction are ‘* The Natyuyte. of Saynt Johan 
Baptiste,” “The Livesof Saints Paul, Peter, John, 
Matthew; and Luke ;” also “The Natyuyte of our 
Blessid Lady.” ‘I'he number of copies to be printed 
is limited, 

Miss MARTINEAU, we all know, believed thit at 
one period of her life, some twenty years age, she 
was doomed, and that her days would be spesdily 
numbered; yet she lived on till last June. She 
attributed her cure to mesmerism. But a medical 
report has lately been published, giving the results 


of a post-mortem examination, from which if appears 
that she was suffering from a disease by no means 
necessarily fatal at once, and quite consistent indee t 
with a prolonged life, if spent free from excitement, 


as Miss Martinean’s was. Mesmerismr ta 
todo with her lengthened days. lier cottage at 
Ambleside had a great deal to do with them. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pasutom has favoured us with a letter which aptly 
illustrates the sad fact that literary criticism is some- 
times undertaken by persons whose crass impudence is 
commensurate with their stupendous ignorance, but 
whose ability does not comprehend the power to express 
themselves accurately or even to write legibly. Sheltered 
by a nom-de-plume our carping correspondent displays 
at once misapprehension and inadequate information, 
It frequently  < atone that neither counsel nor client can 
tell when a case under jndicial consideration is likely to 
be coneluded, “ All ‘English’ births, deaths, and mar- 
riages which occur in Paris, ‘&c.,’ are to be found at 
Somerset House. Why not at St. Thomas?” Why not, 
imdeed! Sensible people admit that mistakes may occa- 
sionally creep in amongst the enormous quantity of 
“*pabulum” with which we supply our readers each 
week, but we are not likely toreceive materialassistance 
from the feeble discernment or egregious vanity of 
* Pabulum.” 

A Constant Reaper.—The smallest coin in value 
etruck at the Mint is the farthing—the smallest in size 
the silver penny, coined annually for Maunday money. 
Occasionally pieces of one-fourth or one-third of a far- 
thing in value are executed for foreign governments— 
the last having been for the Government of Malta, 

Sornia.—1, The trade of a iocksmitb, bellhanger, and 
general house smith is not so good, we think, as that of 
an engineer. Both callings are practical, of course. 2. 
A man of thirty is not too old to marry a girl of twenty. 
** Let still the woman take An elder than herself.” But 
there should bea reasovable limit to the disparity of 
age. 3. Herald means an officer whose duty it anciently 
was to declare war, to challenge in battle and combat, to 
proclaim peace and to execute martial messages, but 
who is, at present, to conduct Royal processions, the 
creations of nobility and the ceremonies of knighth-od, 
to record and blazon armorial bearings, and to regulate 
abuses in arms under the authority of the earl-marshal, 
by whom he is created. Heralds among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were looked upon as sacred. 4. Your 
handwriting might be much improved. Join your letters 
together—each one stands apart from the other. 

Litre Pvss,—1l. We have no space to devote to in- 
structions in polonaise making. Consult a dress and 
mantle maker, or the shop-windows. 2, Round the Cape 
of Good Hope would be your route to Australia. You 
need not trouble yourself about the war. The Russians 
will continue to have quite enough to do without seeking 
to interfere with British passenger ships bound for the 
Antipodes, Now-a-daysa i,000-ton vessel would certainly 
oot be a large one for such service. The fare varies with 
the accommodation required and afforded, the class of 
vessel, &c. There are several good firms—Green & Co., 
112, Fenchurch Street, and Thompson & Co., 24, Leaden- 
hall Street, for instance—of whom exact information can 
be had. From £45 to £65 would be the cost of a first- 
class passage. 3. You could not have Tue Lonpon 
ReapvEk in advance any more than you could to-day ob- 
tain to-morrow’s daily paper. 

Gwen Doting.—1. One who could be guilty of such un- 
reasonable conduct is not worthy of your regard. You 
had better take the sensible advice of your friends and 
— his furtheracquaintance, 2, Colour of hair light 

rown, 

TiprrRary Man,—We have not tested the prescription 
you refer to—very likely it is useless. Use a hard brush, 
and apply every morning to the hair a mixture of thirty 
drops of rosemary, a quarter of an ounce of tincture of 
cantharides, and two ounces of olive oil. 

. N.—Your communication is not suitable for inser- 
tion in our columns, 

. ¥. Z, W.—Persevere in your good resolutions, culti- 
vate cheerfulness and hope, and time will do all the rest. 

J. L, has omitted to mention the subject of his poem. 
Diligence and study will enable one to accomplish tasks 
more difficult than the acquisition of metre. There are 
two syllables, both long, in a spondee, whereas a dactyl 
— of three syllables, the first one long, the others 
ebort. 

_F. F.M., M. J. L., M. W., Eva, & D. H.—Contribu- 
tions declined with thanks, 

A. 8.—Apply to Pitman, bookseller, Paternoster Row, 
for Tonic Sol Fa songs, &c, 





IMPORTANT; 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 
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It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


“LONDON 


READER” 


Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each 
being accompanied by a Lifelike Portrait. 
IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL APPEAR 


HOBART PASHA, ADMIRAL of the TURKISH FLEET. 





This feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction and also 
a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 








¥ 


Fatrrtay.—An artist’s colourman would supply you 
with paper suitable for water-colour painting, and pro- 
bably give you some hints respecting the mixing of 
paints, 

NosEGar.—See our answer to ‘‘ Dusty,” No. 738. 

L. A. B.—Apply a little nitric acid to the tops of the 
warts from time to time, paring off the burnt portions. 

Saran cannot tell you, as the letter has been de- 
stroyed, 

Mazia.—The way the shamrock is said to have become 
the emblem of Ireland is the following: When St. 
Patrick was engaged in the conversion of the Irish he 
found it difficult to make them understand the meaning 
of the Trinity. To explain it more clearly he picked a 
sprig of shamrock and showed them that although but 
one in itself it was composed of three parts. The sham- 
rock has ever been the emblematic symbol of the Eme- 
rald Isle. ; ‘ 

E. B.—To fatten your poultry in a short time you 
should mix together ground rice, well scalded with 
milk, adding some coarse sugar. Feed them with this 
in the daytime, but sparingly. 

E.—We do not retain letters in our possession after 
notices of them have been written, nor do we reply per- 
sonally to any except those of a business character, 


THERE IS A CHARM IN KISSING. 


Qh! there is a charm in kissing 
Pretty maidens on the sly, : 

When the old folks, wrappedin slumber, 
Heed not moments passing by; 

When you put your arms around them, 
And they nestle to your heart, 

Then yoa feel the charm of kissing, 
And the bliss of Cupid's dart, 


Oh, there is a charm in kissing— 
‘Tasting of the blissful wine 
That a maiden’s heart doth offer 
When her lips are pressed to thine; 
When the loving words are spoken, 
And she hids you hope and wait— 
What is there so nice as kissing 
In the witching hours so late ? 


Oh, there is acharm in kissing, 
Aud the bliss will ne’er grow old— 
Many will repeat the story, 
When the silver tints the gold, 
How upon a pleasant evening, 
In the purple twilight glow, 
They first felt the charms of kissing, 
And love’s thrilling bliss did know, 


T. D.C. M. 


Emma §., sixteen, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman who must ba dark, fond‘of home, music, and 
children. She is tall, brown hair aud eyes, considered 
handsome. 

G. C. and M, M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony, G. C. 
is twenty-two, fair, tall, good-looking. M.M.istwenty- 
three, dark, medium height, fond of music, 

Joz Basuerpot, Tom Mayeiina Boarp, and Jack 
Puvsu, three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
exchange carte-de-visites with three young ladies. Joe 
is twenty-one, curly hair, dark eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Tom is twenty-four, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home, Jack is twonty, brown eyes, auburn hair, Re- 
spondents must be good-looking. 

Grorce Parkes E., loving, fond of home, would like 
to correspond with a good-looking young lady about 
eighteen or nineteen, good-tempered, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

A. P., twenty-three, fair, tall, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman withaview to matrimony. Widow not 
objected to. 

E. C., twenty-two, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a gentieman about her own 
age. 

SicuaRD and Frepenrick, two friends, would like to 
receive carte-de-visites of two young ladies. Richard is 
tall, dark. fond of music, Frederick is of medium height, 
fair, good-looking. 





Mar S., twenty, dark hair and eyes, good-tempered, 
tall, of a loving disposition, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite with a young gentleman about her own 
age, or not over thirty, 

ALFRED, twenty-three, fair, dark blue eyes, tall, hand- 
some, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
young lady. 

M.H, G. and C, J. L., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. . H,G. has auburn 
hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, ‘ C. J. I. is fair, 
tl _ Renpanteute, must be about twenty, dark, good- 
ooking, 

Minyiz, eighteen, fond of home, dark hair, grey eyes, 
fair, would like to cor i with a gent about 
twenty-three, Must be of medium height, dark, fond of 

ome, 4 

Bit W., nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, dark 
ee apm like to correspond with a young lady about 

wenty. 

MOLLY would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man who has-large dark eyes, black hair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Henny W., eighteen, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about his own age, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 





COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


Haxraiet G. is responded to by—Ted B., eighteen 
good-looking, dark bair, brown eyes. 

Lavra by—Tiny, dark hair and whiskers, 

ANNIE by—Joe. 

N. k. by—Happy Louisa, twenty-two, medium height, 
fond of home. 

C. G.—Romping Nell, twenty-three, tall, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

M. J. H., a signalman in the Boyal Navy, by—Maggie, 
twenty, tall, good-looking, fond of home and dancing, 
good-tempered. 

Emity by—Tafe, twenty-one, medium height, dark, and 
fond of home, 

Lecr by—Tom L., twenty-six, medium height, good- 
looking. 

W. B. by—Alfred, nineteen, golden hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home and music, 

VioLer by—B. B., twenty-two, affectionate, considered 
good-looking. 

Mary by—Salamander, twenty-five, light curly hair, 
blue eyes. 


Att the Bacx Numegrs, Parts, and Vo.umes of tise 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of tha 
United Kingdom Post-free for Tbree-halfpeuce, Kigit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpeace each, 

Toe Lonpox Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpen:s 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce, 

Lireand Fasuion, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillinys 
and Sixpence each. 

Evegrsopr’s Jounyal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


e*. Now Ready Vor. XXVIII, of Taz Lompon Reaves 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Tirtg and Impex to Vor. XXVIIL., Prics 
On« PEnwr: 


NOTICE.—Part 173 (July) Now Ready, Price Six. 
pence. Post Free, Eightpence, 


N.B.—CoBRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIQ LETrER 
- =e Epitoz or “Tug Lonpow Reape,” 334, Strand 


t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejacte? Mana 


scripts .As they are sent to us voiuntariiy, authors 
should retain copies. 





London : Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A, Suita & Co, 





